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Editorial 
Comment 


Harold Hutchins 
«4 


THE AMERICAN PERFUMER is in- 
troducing Harold Hutchins’ coverage 
of the news and happenings in the in- 
dustry to its readers for the first time 
in this issue. Perhaps “introducing” 
is not strictly accurate as Mr. 
Hutchins is too well known to require 
any introduction. Be that as it may, 
we feel that this department will be 
immeasurably improved through Mr. 
Hutchins’ efforts, and that THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER will thus afford 
an even greater service to its sub- 
scribers and advertisers. 


Goodbye to 
Controls 


A few short months ago the re- 
moval of control on any single item 
affecting this industry was news. 
Now they are falling so fast, as re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, that it 
is easier to remember what remains 
on the books. The only broadly 
classified items still covered are soap 
and sugar, and there is talk in Wash- 
ington of freeing the former. 


Technical Society 
Meetings 


The Scientific Section of the Toilet 
Goods Association is to meet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. 
Y., December 5. The next meeting 
of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists 
will be held at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel, 
New York, N. Y.. Decembeer 6. Sub- 
jects of unusual interest are to be 
discussed. 


Are We Headed 
For a Cosmetics Bust? 


There has been talk lately to the 
effect that retailers’ shelves are loaded 
with merchandise, that new buying 
is being done with reluctance, and 
that cosmetic shows in various cities 
have been disappointing dollarwise. 

Does all this add up to a case of the 
jitters, or are we headed for a bust? 
Certainly, we don’t think that some of 
the high-priced, marginal items will 
sell with their old freedom, but 
quality merchandise, well packaged, 
reasonably priced and well merchan- 
dised has little to fear at this time. 
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esiderata 


by MAISON G. p—ENAVARRE 


CETYL ALCOHOL 


Cetyl alcohol has been short for 
much longer than anyone likes to 
think. 
ently for some time to come. 
One supplier has told me that he is 
in position to supply a saponification 
grade, softer than the 
pure material, and of about 90 per 
cent plus purity. There it is, first 
come gets it. 


It will continue short appar- 


somewhat 


CONGRATS O.P.D.R. 


Our worthy contemporary, Oil 
Paint & Drug Reporter, has chalked 
up its 75th year of activity. That 
means they started in business about 
the time the carpet baggers were 
going to town after the Civil War. 
It is a long time indeed. Good luck 
and continued success O. P. D. R. 
And from here on let Hal Hutchins 
do the honors. It is more in his line 
than mine. 


ANTISEPTIC SHAMPOO 


A real antiseptic shampoo would 
be something the “Hucksters” could 
put their teeth into in the way of 
advertising. Just how far a shampoo 
could go in being antiseptic accord- 
ing to the F. D. A. or the F. T. C. is 
hard to tell. Yet if the product did 
reduce the germ flora, careful word- 
ing could do the rest. 

There are a couple of ways to do 
it. One is to start with ingredients 


which in themselves confer antiseptic 


properties on the product and from 
there to the hair and skin. The other 
is to take a standard shampoo and 
add antiseptics to it. 

There are several ingredients 
which in themselves are antiseptic. 
One anionic material of the sodium 
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alkyl aryl sulfate type seems to be 
especially good as an antiseptic, 
proven by pages and pages of anti- 
septic tests. Then there are several 
cationic materials of the cetyl or 
lauryl pyridinium chloride type, all 
of which are quite active antiseptics, 
foaming and detergent agents. They 
absorb on the skin and hair surface 
and leave it antiseptic—with quali- 
fications. Some seem to seal in the 
germs they don’t remove or kill, giv- 
ing an antiseptic outside surface to 
the skin or hair. Others kill certain 
types of germs at the same time they 
mechanically remove many of them 
because of their detergent and sur- 
face active properties. 

Among the antiseptics which could 
be added would be the phenyl mer- 
curic compounds if the shampoo 
was in the acid range. If in the al- 
kaline range materials like 2 per 
cent  bis(3,5,6-trichloro-2-hydroxy- 
phenyl) methane which 
solved in soap has shown in labora- 
tory and clinical tests that it is germi- 
cidal, killing up to 95 per cent of the 
bacteria on the skin, if used daily. 
(Nice idea for a bar of soap for 
daily use, isn’t it? ) 


when dis- 


Of course you would undoubtedly 
take full advantage of such ingredi- 
ents as alcohol and propylene glycol 
which also have antiseptic properties 
along with their penetrating action. 


HONORING DR. DAHLE 


Less than a month from the time 
you will be reading this, the Society 
of Cosmetic Chemists holds its sec- 
ond annual meeting. There is noth- 
ing unusual about this except at this 
meeting, the Society will present its 
first Honorary Membership for dis- 


M. G. DeNavarre at work in his laboratory 


tinguished service to the cosmetic 
industry. 

You could search high and low 
for the man who could have earned 
this Honor, and it would end up 
with the same name each time, for 
like “all roads lead to Rome,” this 
man has distinguished himself from 
among others. When the Honor was 
first decided upon, Dr. Dan Dahle 
was Chief of the Cosmetic Division 
of the Food & Drug Administration. 
Today, he is connected with one of 
the leading drug & cosmetic man- 
ufacturers in the country as Chief 
Chemist. 

So, Dr. Dan Dahle becomes the 
first Honorary Member of the Soci- 
ety. Those who will attend the ban- 
quet to be given on the evening of 
December 6th in honor of the occa- 
sion will hear the eulogies. But I 
take this opportunity to tell all my 
readers who can’t be at the Savoy 
Plaza in New York that night, for 
they will be anxious to send their 
congratulations to a man who admin- 
istered his office with scientific preci- 
sion, honesty, forthrightness, under- 
standing and fairness — fairness to 
both the consumer whom he was 
sworn to safeguard, and the man- 
ufacturer who came to him for ad- 
vice and help. 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

On a trip East during the past 
month, I had the opportunity to go 
over the list of NEW aromatic chemi- 
cals that one house has developed 
and is checking for perfumery and 
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flavor significance. It was no- less 
than amazing. There were scores of 
them. I smelled and looked at many, 
but there were several times as many 
that were left for the next time... 
my nose was worn out. 

It is hoped this manufacturer 
will publish some of his findings on 
homologous series of compounds, 
thus bringing more up to date the 
knowledge of odors and _ possible 
tastes of chemicals being newly syn- 
thesized. 

No doubt other houses are doing 
work of this type, too. But this man 
showed me what he was doing, while 
others have not so far. Not because 
they won’t show what they have 
made, but because I haven’t been 
around to them yet. You can take 
such bull sessions only so often, when 
you are not of the profession. 


AIR DEODORANT 


I take issue with the learned con- 
temporary E. C. Crocker (author of 


the book “Flavor”’) in what he 


writes in the August Chemical Indus- 
tries regarding present day deodor- 
ants of the wick type. 

It is true that a good many de- 
odorants made are nothing more than 
dilute solutions of aromatic chemi- 
cals intended to evaporate or be dis- 
persed into the air, thus giving the 
air a perfumed odor. Yet the value 
of formaldehyde as a deodorant is 
long known. Its reactive character 
with many off odors is established 
by use. Unfortunately, its aroma is 
powerful and undesirable; that is the 
reason that perfume is used 
the odor of formaldehyde as well as 
to give the air a bit of fresh scent. 
The formaldehyde does preserve the 
liquid in the bottle, but it is the 
active ingredient in air deodorizers. 
not the perfume. Try it yourself, 
using on the one hand, water and per- 
fume; on the other hand try the same 
thing with 4 ounces of commercial 
formaldehyde solution per gallon. If 
you don’t see the difference I’m a so- 
and-so. 


to cover 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


618. CREAM SHAMPOO 
Q: Kindly advise whether you 


could submit to us one or more form- 
ulae for cream shampoo, which we 
could use as a basis for experiment. 
Any information you can supply in 
this matter will be highly) 
ciated. 


appre- 


L. F.—-MARYLAND 

A: Most cream shampoos start with 

a paste of sodium salts of sulfated 
coconut oil alcohol sold-in the con- 
centration of about 30-35 per cent. 
This product turns translucent about 
75 deg. F. which is a sharp draw- 
back. We are advised that opacity 
can be retained in this product by the 
addition of a few per cent of an acid 
stable glyceryl mono stearate, the 
trade name of which we are sending 
to you under separate cover. This 
mixture can then be adjusted for 
cost by using a 5 per cent commer- 
cial gel of magnesium aluminum sili- 
cate, the supplier of which goes to 
you separately. Any other additions 
will tend to reduce the foaming prop- 
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erties and may affect warm weather 
consistency. Your product should be 
a soft opaque composition that re- 
mains opaque even at 110 deg. F. 
when kept at that temperature for 24 
hours. It should also foam well in 
hard water and rinse well in any kind 
of water. 


619. PANTOTHENIC ACID 


Q: Can the calcium salt of panto- 
thenic acid be used as such in hair 
tonics or does it have to be in the free 
acid form? We would appreciate it 
if you could give us a formula for a 
hair tonic with pantothenic acid (or 
calcium pantothenate) as the active 
ingredient. 

N\. N.—INbIA 

A: Pantothenic acid and its cal- 
cium salt have been used experimen- 
tally on humans and animals, in at- 
tempting to produce darkening of 
hair and hair growth. Unfortunate- 
ly, the animal experiments showed 
infinitely better results than the hu- 
mans’ test. It is doubtful if this fac- 


tor of the vitamin B complex would 
have any value by topical application 
as in a hair tonic. Should you desire 
to experiment along this line, you can 
use either pantothenic acid or the 
calcium salt. 


620. HAIR POMADE 
Q: Will you kindly advise me 


where I can procure a finished hai 
pomade for the colored trade; also a 
finished after shave lotion. | am also 
interested in procuring data on ex- 
cellent perfumes as finished products. 
J. E. D.—WasuincTon 

\: The hair pomade probably re- 
ferred to is one for straightening hair. 
Try the following formula: Ceresin 
10 pounds, beeswax 10 pounds, rosin 
10 pounds, petrolatum 100 pounds. 
Melt the ingredients together. For an 
after shave lotion, we suggest that you 
start with an alcoholic strength of 50 
per cent, suitably perfumed with 5 
per cent propylene glycol and a half 
per cent aluminum sulfate, color to 
suit and filter bright before bottling. 


621. HAIR STRAIGHTENER 
Q: | am writing asking information 
on items so I can get started at once 
on this formula. I want to manufac- 
ture a kinky hair straightener. 
Beef suet 
yellow beeswax 2 oz. 
castor oil 2 oz. 
benzoic acid 10 gr. 
sufficient perfume 
Help’ me to get this ready for market. 
Ship me all the material that it takes 
to get this ready for market. I want to 
manufacture about 200 boxes. Please 
help me to get ingredients, boxes, 


16 oz. 


labels and help me with prices and 
profits. 
E. W.—ARKANSAS 
A: There is nothing that we can 
offer you as advice excepting possibly 
the selection of an antioxidant. Ben- 
zoic acid will not work. We suggest 
that you try propyl gallate 0.01 per 
cent or propenyl methyl guaethol 0.1 
per cent in place of benzoic acid. All 
you have to do is melt the ingredients 
together and add your perfume just 
before the product begins to solidify 
and pour into satisfactory containers. 
We are giving vou the name of sup- 
pliers in your locality and suggest 
you look at your local telephone direc- 
tory for sources of boxes and label- 
ing. We can offer no advice as to 
price or profits, for this is out of our 
domain. 
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Introduced in 1938—well before the current 
shortage of the natural Jasmin oil was anti- 
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Chuit, Naef laboratories. 
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At $65.50 per pound, our local stocks 
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mt HORMONE 
REAM PROBLEM 


W hat local effect is obtained through the use of hor- 


mone creams 


. . Are hormone creams risky to use 


. . . The author's news on these and other questions is 


DR. E. G. KLARMANN*® expressed in this article 


ror the past several years, a number of cosmetic creams, 

containing estrogenic hormones, have been on the 
American market. While originally, both the natural and 
the synthetic materials were used in their formulation, it 
seems that, at this time, preference is being given to the 
natural material. 


APPLICATION OF ESTROGENIC MATERIALS 


Of course, the primary field of application of estrogenic 
materials is that of the therapy of certain gonadal dys- 
functions of the feminine organism, such as the control 
of menopausal symptoms, of hypogenitalism, etc. In such 
and similar conditions ‘the estrogenic material acts by 
substituting for the insufficient or impaired ovarian func- 
tion, rather than as a stimulant for it. The literature on 
the therapeutic application of estrogenic hormones has 
grown to enormous proportions, in spite of the compara- 
tively recent character of this chapter of therapy. The 
present paper obviously cannot permit of even the briefest 
discussion of this subject; nor is this the place for a 
review of the chemical structure of the many natural and 
synthetic substances with estrogenic action. 

The customary route of administration of estrogenic 
hormones for therapeutic purposes is by intramuscular 
injection. However, topical application has been found 
to give better results in some instances. 


*Vice-President 
New Jersey 


(in charge of research), Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
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Dr. E. G. Klarmann 


As to the percutaneous absorption of hormones, it is 
a matter of repeatedly verified experimental record that 
the skin can absorb them in varying degrees, depending 
upon the vehicle employed; applied externally in sufh- 
ciently large doses, estrogenic hormones are absorbed into 
the circulation and can produce typical systemic effects 
comparable to those following administration by other 
routes. The fundamental experiments by Zondek! and the 
therapeutic application by Loeser,* Salmon,* MacBryde,* 
Rocca,® Mussio-Fournier,® Ziskin,’ Weber, Kurzrock and 
Birnberg,® Feldman, Pollock and Abarbanel® 
tioned here by way of a few selected references. 


are men- 


TOPICAL VS. SYSTEMIC ACTION 


The better known cosmetic hormone creams contain 
from 7500 to 10,000 International Units (I.U.) of estro- 
genic substance per ounce of vehicle, usually of an emol- 
lient character, in solid or liquid form. Where the estro- 
genic ingredient is of natural origin it consists essentially 
of estrone; smaller proportions of alpha-estradiol, equilin, 
equilenin and of other estrogenic bodies may be present in 
extracts from the urine of gravid mares which constitutes 
one of the most important sources of this material. 

When applied in a cosmetic hormone cream of the type 
described, this hormone potency may be safely assumed to 
be well below the threshold value for any systemic action. 
Assuming that a two-ounce jar of hormone cream with a 
total potency of 15,000 I.U. is used up over a period of 
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one month, the individual daily application would con- 
tain 500 I.U. It is known, however, that absorption from 
an ointment does not take place to the extent of 100 per 
cent; at best, it is not greater than 40 per cent and fre- 
quently considerably less. Accordingly, a maximum ab- 
sorption of 200 units should be taken into account, which 
certainly is far less than required for any systemic effect. 
By way of illustration, it may be mentioned that for thera- 
peutic treatment Rocca applied an ointment containing 
250,000 I.U. in 50 grams of excipient during 20 days 
(i.e., presumably 12,500 I.U. daily) while MacBryde’s 
ointment which carried 25,000 to 50,000 units was applied 
daily for several weeks. According to the New and Non- 
Official Remedies (a publication of The American Medi- 
cal Association) the therapeutic dose is 2,000 to 10,000 
I.U., by intramuscular injection, one or more times weekly, 
depending on the patient’s response. As much as 50,000 
I.U. per week may be required in certain cases. Of course, 
intramuscular injection results in a practically complete 
absorption, in contradistinction to percutaneous applica- 
tion. 

However, in the case of a cosmetic hormone cream we 
do not desire to accomplish any systemic effect. But if 
doses below the threshold value for systemic action are 
capable of producing a local effect, what evidence is there 
for such an effect, and what is its character? 

A paper by Mussio-Fournier’® although dealing with a 
therapeutic problem is relevant to the question of local 
versus systemic action of externally applied estrogenic 
hormones. This author successfully employed a hormone 
bearing ointment in the treatment of facial hypertrichosis; 
he specifically postulates local action since depilation was 
effected only in the treated areas and nowhere else. The 
same author with Albrieux' confirmed the idea of a local 
action also in the case of a depilation by intradermal appli- 
cation of a hormone solution in oil; it is assumed that this 
“feminization” of the skin is due to a neutralization of the 
“masculinizing” factor with trichogenic action. Reference 
is made here also to the use of hormone ointments in the 
treatment of the acne of adolescence.?” 

According to Fried and Goldzieher'* the estrogenic hor- 
mones which were believed to affect specifically only the 
cells of the female genital tract apparently are capable also 
of stimulating other epithelial cells, such as those of the 
mucous membranes of the nose and eyes; thus it was 
shown that the epithelial changes in keratoconjunctivitis 
sicca (Sjégren’s disease) are affected favorably by estro- 
gen therapy. Mortimer, Wright and Collip reported spec- 
tacular therapeutic results in atrophic rhinitis and ozena 
of the aged, following topical application of estrogens.’ 

Goldzieher’® found that the effect of estrogens applied 
topically goes further in the restoration of the physiologi- 
cal function of the epidermal cells, including correction of 
the abnormal process of keratinization which is character- 
istic of the senile skin and which accounts for its dryness 
and scaling. There was also an improvement in the clinical 
manifestations of these processes, notably senile pruritus 

(of both sexes) .+ 


+ Although androgenic hormones are not under consideration here, it may 
be mentioned, for the sake of completeness that their topical application 
has been the subject of experimental!¢ as well as of clinical?’ investigation. 


In connection with the treatment by means of androgenic hormones of cer- 
tain functional disturbances associated with the male climacteric, Marinus?® 
observed a marked improvement of the skin which became thicker, less dry 
and wrinkled: this author recommends percutaneous or oral administration 
of androgenic hormones in small doses for the treatment of dry or itchy skin 
of elderly men and women 
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Reverting to the topical application of estrogenic hor- 
mones, the next question is that of the effect upon the skin 
itself. 


ESTROGENIC HORMONES ON THE SKIN OF ANIMALS 


Before discussing the results observed on human sub- 
jects, some animal experiments are worthy of note. 
Working with infantile and senile rats, Kun'® found an in- 
crease in the thickness of both the epidermis and of the 
corium; there is also an increase in the number of the oil 
glands. The blood vessels appear dilated and the blood 
flow intensified. A dilatation of the blood vessels of the 
corium was observed also by Selye*® on “rhino” mice, in 
addition to certain other local effects. The experiments by 
Reynolds and Foster?! on the peripheral vascular action 
of estrogens, as observed in the ear of the ovarectomized 
rabbit, belong in this chapter.* 


THE ACTION OF HORMONE CREAMS ON THE HUMAN SKIN . 


An experiment with a cosmetic hormone cream (con- 
taining 7500 I.U. per ounce) was conducted on women 
ranging in age from 26 to 65 years.** For a period of four 
weeks the cream was applied to one thigh and the cream 
without the hormone to the other thigh every day, pre- 
ceded by a cleansing with soap and water. The subjects 
did not know which cream contained the hormone prin- 
ciple. At the end of the four week period, biopsies were 
performed on each of the areas treated. The findings are 
summarized as follows: 


1) There is generally present a succulence of the epi- 
dermal cells varying in amount from only a few cells 
scattered throughout the section in one case to more cells 
arranged in foci in another one, while in a third case many 
such cells are found. In place, the swollen cells appeared 
pale. 

2) The succulence of the epidermis extended to the cutis 
in four cases of the six. 

3) There was a finding of an increase of mononuclear 
cells around blood vessels in four cases but this was seen 
twice in the control section also. 

4) The most constant finding appears to be succulence 
of the epidermal cells in those biopsies which represent 
skin treated with the active cream; the presence of mitotic 
figures is noteworthy in two cases. 

It is to be expected that such an effect would result in 
an apparent “smoothing” of the epidermis which, of course, 
would satisfy the cosmetic function of this cream. 

Another experiment with the same cream formula was 
carried out by Traub and coworkers;** as a control, the 
same cream which did not contain the hormonal sub- 
stances was used on the opposite side of each subject. 
Twenty-five women, ranging between the ages of 35 and 
55, were selected for this experiment. They were given the 
hormone cream to use on the right side of the face, neck 
and the right hand. The control cream was used on the 
left side of the face, neck and back of the left hand. The 
subjects used the creams for a period of more than six 
months continuously. They were under the observation of 
a number of physicians, and a nurse was in constant charge 
of the experiment. None of the subjects confused the cream 
by using it on the wrong side. 


* Cutaneous hyperemia following the application of the male sex hormone 
was observed by Steinach.® 
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At the conclusion of the experiment, 24 of the patients 
showed a greater improvement on the hormone treated 
right hand as compared with that on the left. In one of 
the cases, no difference could be noted between the two 
sides. Twenty-three of the women appeared to have im- 
proved more decidedly the hormone-treated right side of 
the face and neck than on the left. In one, the opposite side 
appeared to be better. In one case no appreciable differ- 
ence could be noted between the two sides. There were no 
untoward local effects whatever observed on the skin, or 
complained of during the course of the experiment. nor 
was there any evidence of systemic action although no 
special study was undertaken to verify this point. 

A comparative histologic study was undertaken using 
the original sections of skin, one from each hand, removed 
from the subjects prior to the onset of the experiment and 
those from the same subjects at its conclusion. The derma- 
tological interpretation of these findings may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


L) The original section conformed to the histologic pic- 
ture of the skin of the back of a woman’s hand ranging 
between the ages of 35 and 55. 

2) The final sections both from the hormone-treated 
side and control side showed that the use of the creams 
did not in anywise affect the epidermis, nor did the epi- 
dermis take part in any of the microscopic changes noted. 

3) It was possible from the histologic section to differ- 
entiate between the active side and the control side. 

4) The active or test side was recognized by observing 
various degrees of dilatation of the blood vessels, an in- 
crease in simple cellular elements, a greater succulence of 
the derma as well as a betterment of the elastic tissue. 
There appeared to be no essential change in the basophili: 
strands when the final sections removed at the conclusion 
of the experiment were compared with the original sections 


of the skin. 


Gross examination indicated also a tendency toward the 
diminution of senile pigmentation or freckling. 

Incidentally, it could be shown by a comparatively sim- 
ple experiment that skin areas treated with the hormone 
cream developed a greater avidity for taking up fluids 
(physiological saline) than the control areas. 


TOPICAL APPLICATION TO SENILE SKIN 


In a recent publication, Goldzieher*’ reported upon the 
topical application of a hormone cream to senile skin. He 
used one preparation assayed at 10,000 I.U. to the ounce, 
and another one containing the synthetic estrogen diethyl- 
stilbestrol (1 milligram per ounce). With biopsies taken 
from both the treated and untreated areas (of the inner 
surfaces of the thighs and forearms) he found striking 
changes following a daily application of the hormone- 
bearing ointments over a period of six weeks. 

There was evidence of a regeneration of the surface 
epithelium. There were also significant changes in the 
mesoderm; thus the water content of the estrogen-treated 
site was greater, the number and size of the capillaries 
seemed increased, the bundles of collagenous fibers ap- 
peared less fragmented and the elastic fibrils were more 
numerous. No such changes were elicited with the hor- 
mone-free ointment base. It is argued that topical applica- 
tion of estrogens affects the skin to a much greater degree 
than oral or parenteral administration because by the lat- 
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ter modes of administration substantial amounts are lost 
for the skin through excretion, through inactivation by the 
liver, through attraction to the genital and mammary tis- 
sues and through dilution by body fluids. In Goldzieher’s 
opinion the demonstrated absorption and utilization by 
the skin of topically applied estrogen opens a new field of 
therapy applicable to skin conditions not only induced by 
a hormone deficiency. but also to those involving other 
pathologic changes. 

All these findings indicate the logical need of assuming 
the existence of a direct action upon the skin of topically 
applied estrogenic hormones. Since the avidity of the dif- 
ferent organs for materials of this type varies (the female 
genital system having the greatest capacity for attracting 
estrogen), it may well be assumed that the skin does not 
receive its due share following, e.g., intramuscular in- 
jection. This observation may be combined with that re- 
ferred to previously, viz., that a major part of the estro- 
genic hormone applied percutaneously is not available for 
those organs which are primarily susceptible to estrogenic 
medication; in turn, this points to a retention and utili- 
zation by the skin of a substantial proportion of externally 
applied hormone, when intended originally for entry into 
the organism for systemic action. 

It follows also from these considerations that if the dose 
of the estrogenic hormone is below the threshold value for 
systemic action in the potential case of complete ab- 
sorption, topical application is bound to result in an en- 
tirely local utilization, i.e., leaving practically nothing over 
for any systemic effect. Since the hormone potency of the 
properly formulated cosmetic hormone cream is of an 
order of magnitude answering the above description, only 
a local and no systemic action would seem to merit any 
consideration. 


ARE HORMONE COSMETICS RISKY TO USE? 

Several years ago there took place a controversy regard- 
ing a potential carcinogenic action of estrogenic hormones. 
The following facts are emphasized for the sake of record: 


L) No case of human cancer has ever been definitely 
connected with the use of estrogens in any concentration. 

2) No case of animal cancer has ever been produced 
without enormous doses, and then only in special cancer 
susceptible strains of rodents which were certain to de- 
velop cancer anyway, though in a somewhat lower propor- 
tion when not treated with estrogen. 

3) More moderate doses of hormones which are still 
relatively enormous as compared with the doses used in 
cosmetic hormone creams, have definitely failed to produce 
any cancers in mice, rats and guinea pigs. 


The following random quotations are given in further 
reference to this matter: 

Shorr?® “Analysis of the data leads to the conclusion 
that no evidence exists that estrogenic hormones, given in 
physiological doses, have led to the development of car- 
cinoma in man.” 

Geist and Salmon**: “It is obviously impossible in 
human beings to administer the huge doses of estrogens 
over the long periods of time that would justify compari- 
son with the experimental production of carcinoma in 
rodents. However, the conclusion seems warranted, on the 
basis of these studies, that, within the limits of the dosage 
used in this investigation (up to 53,400,000 I.U.) there 
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appears no evidence to justify the fear that carcinoma of 
the genital tract may result from the therapeutic use of 
estrogens.” 

Hawkinson**; “Also it is true that carcinoma can be pro- 
duced in susceptible animals with estrogen. This would 
seem significant were it not for the fact that the work has 
been done chiefly in the rodent, with relatively huge doses, 
and with animals having a high hereditary te mndency to the 
development of carcinoma.’ 

Emge*®: “Evidence is accumulating to prove that the 
action of estrogenic hormones is cunteclied by definite bio- 
logical patterns, and that their cancer-provoking faculty 
in small laboratory animals is strictly limited by heredi- 
tary tendencies. . . . We are not convinced, because estro- 
gen favors spontaneous mammary cancer 
susceptible to this malignancy, that other species of mam- 
malia are likewise affected.” 

Goldzieher® : “Warnings against the application of estro- 
gens to the skin, lest they stimulate latent carcinogenic 
tendencies, are speculative, and not based on solidly estab- 
lished evidence. As a matter of fact, senile hyperkeratosis, 
including the pigmented variety, has been classified with 
the precancerous lesions of the skin, yet it is favorably in- 
fluenced by estrogens and may completely regress in the 
course of prolonged topical application.” 

In any case, because of the great difference in the com- 
parative sizes of dosage, it is hardly admissible to con- 
sider the relevance of the carcinogenic aspects of estrogenic 
hormone therapy to the cosmetic application of these ma- 
terials. 

In the very recent past Eidelsberg®® carried out a series 
of experiments on a cosmetic hormone cream (of 7500 
I.U. per ounce of natural estrogenic substance) with the 
specific purpose of ascertaining the existence of any varia- 
tions in the estrogen content of the urine, and in the ap- 
pearance of vaginal smears following the use of such 
cream. He employed fourteen subjects who ranged in age 
from eighteen to fifty-six years. The hormone cream, as 
well as a hormone-free control cream were applied nightly 
for three to four months. At the end of the experiment 
no difference was found between the two groups with re- 
spect to the over-all pattern of urinary estrogen and of the 
vaginal smears. 

By way of a final note it is well to remember that the 
cosmetically applied of a correctly formulated hor- 
mone cream is but a fraction of the “therapeutic” dose. 
and that, whereas the latter is administered to produce sys- 
temic action affecting particularly the functioning of the 
feminine gonadal apparatus, the former almost surely is 
without any systemic action; instead its effect is topical 
and restricted to the skin. With this as a premise, the 
topical cosmetic effects upon the skin of estrogenic hor- 
mone creams should be considered upon their own merits, 
and with less haste in drawing inferences from some in- 
applicable conditions encountered in other fields in which 
estrogenic hormones have been used experimentally or 
therapeutically. 


in mice highly 


“dose” 


CONCLUSION 


Cosmetic hormone creams produce a desirable local 
effect by way of improving the visual appearance of the 
aging skin; this is due particularly to a better dermal fluid 
retention which expresses itself in a more effective “cush- 
ioning” action upon the epidermis, although other processes 
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may also be involved in effecting this improvement. 


Evaluation of pertinent data does not disclose any health 
risk attaching to the continued use of cosmetic hormone 


creams with a potency of 7500 to 10,000 International 


Units per ounce. In view of available evidence, the use of 
creams of higher hormone potencies for cosmetic purposes 
is neither necessary nor justified at this time. 
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Australian Perfume Industry 


Moving into the ranks of the “big Five” of the cosmetic 
trade in Australia, the perfume industry, which ten years 
ago, hardly existed, has made a spectacular growth despite 
the interruption caused by six years of war. Before the 
war. almost no cosmetics were exported from the Common- 
wealth, but in the first 9 months of peace, £750,000 ($2.- 
437.500) worth. including perfumes, were exported to 
Malaya. India, Hongkong, Shanghai, Ceylon and South 
Africa. 

The cosmetic industry generally is now one of Australia’s 
higgest secondary assets, and is growing fast, says the Aus- 
tralian News and Information Service. Alre ~ady a French 
perfume syndicate of 1100 members, employing 20,000 
workers, has announced an all-out campaign for trade in 
the United States, South America, England and Australia. 

Packages of essential oils from European flower farms 
are now being flown to Australia. A little parcel six by two 
inches (about 15 drams) of essential oil worth at least 
£150 ($487.50) costs about ten shillings ($1.62) in air 
freight. 

In all Australia there are probably not more than a dozen 
firms making perfume alone, most of them in Sidney 
(N.S.W.). The entire cosmetic trade, which some time ago 
was organized into an association, is limited to about 60 
manufacturers.—Foreign Commerce. 


Japan’s Cosmetics Industry 


Increases in Japan’s production of cosmetics were re- 
ported at the end of the first half of 1946, the largest gains 
occurring in such items as creams, face powders, and lo- 
Manufacturing was being carried on by 168 estab- 
lishments employing 6,072 persons at the close of the period. 


tions. 
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WAYS OF 


;. VERYONE is familiar with the usual process of manu- 
facturing lipsticks. To emphasize its disadvantages | 
shall preserit a brief review of this process. First, the 
waxes and oils are melted in steam-heated kettles; strangely 
enough even large manufacturers used direct heat kettles 
and only recently have changed to steam-heated kettles. To 
the melted oils, the Bromo acid is added and half an hour 
later the rest of the color-lakes are added. The warm mix- 
ture is then passed through a three-roller mill. (Some man- 
wfacturers use colloidal mills and others ointment mills in 
series of four or five.) To save milling time the colors are 
sometimes milled with one half or one third of the lipstick 
oil-waxes base. 

The second part of the process which | am about to 
describe is the procedure which | will discuss in this article. 
The lipstick mass, provided it matches the standard shade, 
is now remelted in a small steam-heated kettle (some manu- 
facturers use double boilers of the restaurant type). The 
perfume is added with slow mixing and the mass is run 
from the kettle by means of a faucet over the regular 
bronze straight molds. The filled molds are now placed in 
cooling chambers. This step in production is done “by 
hand”; by the time the filled molds have cooled, other 
molds have been refilled by the girl in charge; she then 
scrapes the surplus material on top of the cooled molds 
with the aid of a spatula. Next she opens the molds and 
removes the lipsticks “by hand”. The lipsticks are now 
carried in trays to store rooms and assembly tables. Some 
manufacturers, particularly those who use double boilers 
of the kitchen type, transfer the melted lipstick material 
with the aid of a large ladle, which when inserted in the 
kettle is moved in a slow, round motion to keep the mate- 
rial well mixed; the full ladle is poured into the end of 
the mold to fill the mold slowly. 


AVOIDING AIR BUBBLES 


Some lipstick houses use cooling tables in place of cool- 
ing chambers. Such tables have loose tops and are kept 
moving in a constant shaking motion. It is believed that 
this shaking process packs the lipstick mass down and 
shakes up any air bubbles. It is simple to produce this 
shaking motion as I believe the same motor which cools 
the table can perform both operations. I have my doubts 
as to the efficiency of this process. To successfully remove 
air bubbles, it would be necessary to have the lipstick mass 
melted at a temperature so high as to turn it thin and at 
this point the shaking would help to raise bubbles to the 
surface. However such a high temperature might not be 
advisable for three reasons: (1) loss of perfume: (2) 
danger of scorching the castor oil and other vegetable oils 
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Improving Lipstick Manufacture 






JOSE MACIAS-SARRIA, PhG., B.S. 


How handling of merchandise may be decreased 
and production may be increased through the 


use of machinery in the manufacture of lipstick 


and waxes; (3) tendency of the heavy pigments to settle 
and the light ones to float (as a matter of fact in light 
shades containing titanium dioxide, the white pigment 
tends to go to the surface producing white streaks). The 
main purpose of the shaking tables is to avoid air bubbles, 
which constitute one of the greatest sources of trouble in 
lipstick manufacturing and the chemist is trapped between 
two alternatives: high temperatures to help bubbles to 
aise to the surface, losing perfume, etc., or lower tem- 
peratures safe from scorching, good for the perfume and 
mixed pigments but unsuccessful in removing air bubbles. 
This is the reason why some manufacturers resort to shak- 
ing tables. It occurs to me that a vibrator of the super- 
sonic type might prove more serviceable, by breaking 
each air bubble to infinitesimal ones. Yet one thing cer- 
tain to help would be the use of a vacuum steam-heated 
kettle instead of an open kettle. 


THE ASSEMBLY TABLE 

On the assembly tables the lipsticks are picked up “by 
hand” with only the aid of rubber finger tips, used more 
to protect the lipsticks than for sanitary reasons, and then 
are inserted into lipstick container bases. From there the 
lipstick travels on a conveyor belt; girls sitting on both 
sides of the table pick up the lipsticks, flame them with the 
aid of a Bunsen burner using a slightly round, spiral 
motion and place them back on the belt. The heat of the 
Bunsen burner bursts the air bubbles, leaving large holes. 
The women in charge patch the holes by smoothing the lip- 
sticks with “their fingers” and then reflame them. At the 
end of the assembly table other women examine the prod- 
uct, slide them into the container and place the lids on the 
cases. 

In addition to the considerations of the working process 
[ am going to discuss the financial disadvantages. I shall 
give only a very general estimate in my figures. A lipstick 
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molding and assembly table for 25 women produces an 
average of 4000 lipsticks per day, which would turn out 
about 1 million lipsticks per year. An average salary for 
these women, including the floor lady and the unskilled 
employee would be about $25.00 per week, which in a year 
for the 25 women would approximate $33,000.00 (salaries, 
of course, depend on locations, etc.), which figure alone 
would cover the cost of the machinery which I will de- 
scribe. 

Speaking from a strictly hygienic point of view, it is the 
lipstick manufacturing department, more than any other 
in a cosmetic factory, which most imperatively needs some 
sort of machinery which could do away with the unwise 
handling of merchandise. 


A PROJECT 


With the hygiene factor in mind, | shall attempt to 
describe a procedure which might suggest ideas for im- 
provement in lipstick production. The sketch which accom- 
panies this article is easy to understand. 

First, the lipstick once milled is melted and perfumed in 
a vacuum steam-heated kettle (K) ; next it is pumped (P) 
over the openings on the circular molds (M); these cir- 
cular molds might be made of aluminum or some light ma- 
terial at least in the center and should be cogged to 
assure precise matching of the halves of the mold. The 
circular molds are cooled by the refrigerator units (R) 
or else, being hollow, cold water or any cooling liquid 
could circulate in the center of the hollow round molds. 
A scraper (S), provided with a pin could be adjusted 
to insert its pin in each lipstick while the molds are turn- 
ing and in this way force the lipstick from the halves of 
the mold to which it adheres. Afterward the pin could drop 
each lipstick and place it inside of “carrier” blocks (C) ; 
the “carrier” blocks could be made of a light material 
and they would consist of blocks with openings which fit 
the molded lipsticks; they could be opened like regular 
lipstick molds for cleansing purposes. Brushes wet with light 
mineral oil or a propylene glycol mixture could be placed 
ai the entrance of the refrigerator units to insure cleanli- 
ness of the molds. 

The lipsticks moving along in their “carriers” would 
proceed to the place where the lipstick case base could be 
attached to the back portion of the lipstick which is left 
exposed. This work could be well done by some adapted 
capping machine. The only remaining process now is to 
invert the carriers on the belt of the “flaming” table. 

While some small Bunsen burner device or some elec- 
tric heating coils could do the work, I believe that light 
bulbs would perform the same work and at the same time 
throw light upon the lipsticks. The cases to house the 
bulbs (F) could also be made of glass to allow inspection 
of the process. Additional lights could be placed above, 
if necessary. Mercury vapor lamps might be used in that 
a constant temperature could be maintained. If one set of 
these lights doesn’t flame evenly, the lipsticks could be 
made to turn at a 90-degree angle by any device at (W) 
and then travel through a second set of bulbs. 


COOLING TIME 

Since the discussion of this machinery is entirely theo- 
retical, the cooling time during the shaping of the lip- 
sticks might be insufficient, in which case a longer mold 
of the caterpillar type could be devised. as is illustrated 
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The set-up suggested by the author avoids excess handling of mer- 
chandise and increases production of lipstick 


in (M2). This would allow for a longer cooling period. 

Another method for flaming the lipsticks would be to allow 
the lipsticks to remain in their aluminum “carriers” blocks 
after the cases have been attached, and these blocks could 
be heated either by gas jets or electric coils so as to pro- 
duce the desired glace. A lacquer sprayed inside the car- 
rier would no doubt help to avoid adherency of the lip- 
sticks. 


A VARIATION METHOD 


Here I offer a variation to the above method, which is 
illustrated at the left side of the drawing. The lipstick 
material when pumped from the kettle could pass through 
round molds with parallel grooves on their circular frames, 
thus producing a long rod of lipstick material. The lip- 
stick rod could be cut with blades into the regular lip- 
stick sizes. The individual sections could be tipped by 
some device such as those used in a pencil sharpener. I do 
not see any objection to a lipstick shaped like a sharpened 
pencil as illustrated in (L), but if the manufacturer is 
particular, a concave blade (B) could be used to produce 
the ordinary bullet type lipsticks. 


CONCLUSIONS 

I believe that the entire lipstick process outlined in this 
article could avoid a great deal of handling of the mer- 
chandise. Also I believe that the production would be 
greatly increased (four hundred per cent in a 25 women 
group). The output would depend, of course, on the speed 
of the round molds, their speed, in turn, depends upon 
the cooling time needed. Yet the pump (P) will help ex- 
pedition since the material would be pumped in a semi- 
plastic state. In the variation method of the straight rod no 
cooling time would be necessary. 

In conclusion, I might add that as a chemist I have 
only presented what appears to be a practical method 
for improving lipstick production and I assume that with 
the aid of chemical engineers the method could be greatly 
improved. 
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THE NATURE OF LAC TONES 


Lactones are readily prepared ... 
are chemically stable . .. They are 


soluble . . . Lactones have pleasant 


R. W. Moncrieff and powerful odors 
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HE lactones are internal anhydrides of hydroxy acids. 
Just as an alcohol and an acid react to split off water 
and form an ester 


ROH + 
Alcohol 


R’ COOH > 
Acid 


R’ COOR + H,0 
Ester 


so can a hydroxy acid react to form an internal ester 


HO R COOH > R-CO+H,0 


—Q 


Hydroxy acid Lactone 


By virtue of stereochemical considerations this splitting 
off of water rarely takes place if the hydroxyl group of the 
hydroxy acid is too close to the carboxyl group, if, for 
example, it is in the « or @ position. The notation used 
may be gathered from this’ formula 


€ 6 y 3 a 


CH; CH: CH. CH, CH, COOH 


If the hydroxy group is on the a — carbon atom, i.e. if we 
have ana — hydroxy acid, e.g. CH; CH, CH; CH; CHOH COOH 
ora 8 — hydroxy acid CH; CH, CH, CHOH CH; COOH there is 
little or no tendency for internal esterification to take place. If 
for example an a — hydroxy acid lost water internally then the 
lactone ring would be R CH - CO and if a 8 — hydroxy acid lost 


—O 

water internally the resulting ring system would be RCH - CH; CO 

—--- ——O 
and both rings would be unstable, owing to the state of strain caused 
by distorting the valency bonds. If on the other hand we have a 
y — hydroxy acid CH; OH CH; CH, COOH, then on losing water 
internally we should expect the product to be 

CH, CH, CH; CO 
4) 

and this ring system contains five atoms and would be ex- 
pected to be stable. In actual fact the y-hydroxy acids 


such as y-hydroxy butyric acid show such a tendency to 
undergo lactone formation that some of them cannot be 
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isolated as the free acids, but are known only as the lac- 
tones, although the esters of the acids are known. Similarly 
a 8-hydroxy acid will give a %-lactone with six atoms 
in the ring and therefore stable. The behavior of gluconic 
acid in which there are hydroxyl groups available in the z, 
8, y, 3, and ¢ positions illustrates the preferential forma- 
tion of a 2 lactone with the stable six atom lactone ring. On 
concentrating a solution of gluconic acid it is dehydrated 
to gluconic lactone which crystallizes on further concen- 
tration. 


CH, OH - CHOH CHOH CHOH CHOH COOH 
€ i) Y B a 

Gluconie acid 

CH, OH - CH - CHOH - CHOH - CHOH - CO 


O 
Gluconic lactone 


Until fairly recently nearly all the known lactones were of the + 
or 6 type with a few ¢ (seven atom) ring lactones. Butyrolactone 


CH: - CH, - CH; - CO 
O 
was typical of the y lactones as is also » — valerolactone 
CH; CH - CH, - CH; - CO 
O 


which it is well to note can also be described as 
rolactone. 6 


- methyl y buty- 
Valerolactone is typical of the 6 lactones 


CH, - CH, - CH; - CH; - CO 


—() 


MACROCYCLIC LACTONES 


Of late, however, the possibilities have been extended by 
the discovery of a large number of macrocyclic lactones. 
In common with the macrocyclic ketones, such as muscone 
and civetone, and the macrocyclic esters, the macrocyclic 
lactones are stable despite the large number of atoms in 
their ring system. Much of the recent work on lactones 
deals primarily with the macrocyclic variety and as they 
have especial interest for the perfumer, we shall discuss 
their chemistry and properties in some detail later in this 
paper. 


WHY THE PERFUMER USES LACTONES 
The advantages that the lactones as a class offer to the 
perfumer may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Some of them have delightful and powerful 
odors. Peach lactone and coumarin spring to mind in 
this respect. 

(2) As a class they are chemically stable and not 
subject to serious decomposition on exposure to air. 
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(3) As a rule they have high boiling points and are Peggy Sage Returns to Full Production 


not too evanescent. If incorporated in a perfume, their ° 
ne 7" F of Manicure Implements 
odor persists. 


(4) In many cases they are readily prepared. This 
of course usually depends on whether the parent hydroxy 
acid is obtainable from cheap and abundant materials. 

(5) Some of the newly discovered lactones have fine 
musk odors and some have excellent fixative value. 

(6) They are readily soluble, particularly in alcohol, 
and even as a rule in alcohol/water mixtures. 


When we remember that the lactones are internal esters, 
it is not surprising that they share with that class (the 
esters) the possession of pleasant, agreeable and fragrant 
odors. In respect of stability and persistence they are 
probably superior to the esters by virtue of their cyclic 
structure which generally confers increased stability. Re- 
views of the use of lactones in perfumery have appeared 
in the foreign journals’: * but they are difficult to obtain 
at present. 

A section of the drop hammer department of the Peggy Sage Cutlery 
EARLY WORK Factory, Keene, New Hampshire. The salon-designed manicure imple- 

Durtans* in his comprehensive survey of the odors of ments which are made here are for world distribution. 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen noted that 
the lactones usually had pleasant odors and that the size 
of the ring, i.e., whether a y-lactone or a 3-lactone was not 
very significant, except that the odors of the latter (8) 
were stronger. The odors of lactones were readily influ- 
enced by the presence of other groups. Sometimes, but 
not invariably, a tertiary carbon atom would impart a 
camphoraceous odor. The introduction of a phenol group 
does not impart a phenolic odor. A prominent feature 
that Durrans remarked was the celery-like odor of the 
phthalide lactones. Rather surprisingly, Delange in his 
review of odor and chemical constitution published in 
1922* pays little or no attention to the lactones. 

In his book published in 1927, Jeancard® draws atten- 
tion principally to coumarin, sedanolide and angelica lac- 
tone. He does, it is true, list one or two more, but without 
certainty of their composition or indication of how they 
are to be employed. Sedanolide which occurs in celery 
and is responsible for its odor, has the structure 


This is the file cutting department of the Peggy Sage factory where 
during the war surgical instruments were made to Army and Navy 
CH C, Hs specifications. Files are made of high carbon steel. 


which may be compared with coumarin and phthalide 
CH CH 
CH C - CH:CH 


Coumarin Phthalide 


1 R. Sornet, Rev. de parfum, p. 256 (1929). 

27H. Hunger, Seifensieder Ztg., 68, pp. 2, 242, 252 (1941) 
T. H. Durrans, Perf. Ess. Oil Rec., 10, 128 (1919) 

*R. Delange, Bull. soc. chim., 31, 589-630 (1922). 

5 P. Jeancard, ‘‘Les parfums,’’ Paris (1927) 


There are fifteen operations required to produce a nail file. Miss Sage 
(This article will be continued in the December issue of reports that each side of the file must run through this cutting machine 
THe AMERICAN PERFUMER.) three times to assure a sharp surface. 
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Short Adages 


by R. O’MATTICK 








NUMBER friends have 
complained from time to time 
that nearly all of the material in this 
Department is devoted to matters 
pertaining to the Art of Perfumery 
and to the trials and tribulations con- 
nected with obtaining floral oils, bot- 
tles for perfumes and other such de- 
tails. These historical essays, they 


of our 


claim, may be of great moment to 
manufacturers of perfumes and cos- 
metics. But consider the men who 
have to prepare flavors so that our 
ices and ice creams and sauces and pickles will taste the 
way they should. Our flavor friends point out with justice 
that THE AMERICAN PERFUMER has a timely 
Flavors and that it carries articles of great interest on 


section on 


materials which taste in a most palatable manner as well 
as articles on Les Produits which have pleasing aromas. 


* * e 


It is for a number of reasons that we are happy to have 
received these justified complaints from our readers in the 
Flavor Division of the great Army of Essential Oil legions. 
First of all, it is gratifying to know that they read our 
SHORT ADAGES, and for this they deserve our heartiest 
thanks and consideration. Then, too, their complaint has 
merit—a quality seldom found among that group of afflic- 
tions known as “complaints.” Certainly, who is closer to 
the dire results of SHORTAGES than the flavor people 
with no sugar—little glycerine or vanillin, or anything, 
for that matter, which a good flavor should have floating 
around in it. The Flavoring Industry uses up large quanti- 
ties of Essential Oils and Aromatics and is a very impor- 
tant part of our advertisers’ business. It will not be too 
difficult for us to correct our neglect of the flavor followers 
of this column because we are most pleased to inform our 
readers that Dr. Rowmateral is not only a great perfume 
genius but an expert of world renown on flavors. In fact, 
it was he who invented two flavors universal in their appeal 
—Butter Scotch and Tutti-Frutti. His admirers, no doubt. 
will be amazed to know of this but they must remember 
that the good Doctor is a man whose modesty is almost an 
evil, so shy is he to speak of his great attainments. 


* * * 


With the help of Dr. Rowmateral we expect to report on 
Flavor matters—from the flavor of Applesauce to the 
flavor of whatever it is that begins with Z. (The Doctor, 
on looking over the proofs of this column, called our 
attention to Zedoary Oil. To us Zedoary sounds more like 
the name of one of those Australian kangaroos that they 
have in the Zoo but he assures that it is an oil obtained 
from Curcuma zedoaria—whatever that is—and that it has 
a camphoraceous odor and a taste like cineol.) Whether 
much of it is used in flavoring we do not know but we are 
certain that the supply is scarce. How could it be other- 
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“If | could only get moulds for our new product, we could have a nice old-fashioned 


distribution problem!” 





wise when such common run of the mill flavoring mate- 
rials like coumarin are so hard to get. 


* * + 


Yes, sir, we will report on flavoring frivolities to cheer 
up those of our readers who are more interested in soups 
than in soaps in pancake syrup than in pancake make-up, 
in lolly-pops than in lipsticks. We have given them a 
sample of what the flavor section of SHORT ADAGES will 
be like and hope that it is to their taste. And since the 
grass is always greener in the next door lawn, let not the 
Perfumers think that the flavoring fortunes are easily made 
in times like these. We hope that those of our friends to 
whom the taste of things is of prime importance will send 
in their contributions to this Column while they are pa- 
tiently waiting for the five hundred barrels of sugar to roll 
into their plants. 

* * 

In the New York Times of October 2 we read this news 
item from Nice: “Five concrete containers of jasmine 
perfume, valued at more than $1,500,000, were stolen last 
night from a plant in Valauris, the police announced 
today.” Now, the Times is not expected to know what’s 
what in technical matters of perfumery, but they do not 
mean five concrete containers. Obviously, it was five con- 
lainers of jasmin concrete and the sum of $1,500,000 is 
rather high, even in these days of high prices, unless each 
container was the size of the kind of order a French Dis- 
tiller imagines an American firm ought to cable to him. 


* * at 


The Toilet Goods Field awaits Decontrol—states another 
article in the New York Times. That is something to wait 
for but meanwhile the Toilet Goods Field is waiting also 
for bottles, caps, jars, cartons, trucks, twine, and a great 
many perfume raw materials. It is also waiting for cus- 
tomers, Christmas, a Happy New Year, and a chance to 
do some business without having to contribute one thou- 
sand dollars worth of worry for each five dollar order. 


* * * 


However, the Toilet Goods Field is not ungrateful— 
neither is the Flavor Goods Field and they are all thankful 
for what they have on this Thanksgiving Season! 
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Makeup trends suggest the natural, fresh, 
clean look . . . Treatment lines are in high 
favor ... The high prices on soap meet 


Jean Mowat consumer resistance 


COSMETIC 


TRENDS 


IN THE 


MID-WEST 


HE time has come, Alice might have said to a roving 

reporter wandering about the Middle West last week, 
for the mamas to take a lesson from the daughters in make- 
up. Alice might have seen, in the mirror, the bright red 
splotch of rouge on the cheek of the older woman and the 
smooth even fresh naturalness of the college gal, or her 
career sister, whose tone was exclusively in the bright red 
lips. Today the buyers are finding the difference appearing 
in the sales. 

The older woman is standing behind the brands she has 
used from her youth up. The daughter is accepting only 
the new lines and wants a snappy box, a good-looking 
design and yet it must not be blatant, merely ultra smart 
and new. 

In college towns, such as Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
Chicago, the trend is very apparent that the newest idea 
in the new is not too new for Miss Teen Ager. But unlike 
what was expected she wants her skin milk-white, her rouge 
clear red and only for special occasions does she wear the 
wine-tones—‘“‘when we must look adult,” said a college 
girl. 

While this natural effect was predicted several months 
ago only a few buyers gave it serious attention. Possibly 
it all began in the girl’s own sections where some wise 
demonstrator suggested the theme of the smartness of 
naturalness, and how different it would make them look. 
Never for a moment stressing the fresh, clean youthful 
appearance it would give. 
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Today, buyers who had stocked up on all the darker 
tones in nail polish and lipsticks and the powder to match 
with a blending tint are watching the trend as the college 
semester approaches the holiday peak. These young people 
will use some of it as a sophisticated idea, but they do 
not favor it and they continue to select the very items which 
give them an even added youthful appearance. 


WHAT ABOUT CAKE MAKE-UP? 


For several months there has been discussion about the 
selling position of cake make-up. At that time it was stated 
in this column that buyers who had carefully studied the 
situation found that the standardized types were still at 
good volume, whereas firms which had jumped in to try 
and capture some of this cream were not holding their 
gains. 

Cake make-upstill has a place inevery young girl’s kit. But 
there is also a very good and excellent powder cream, and 
a good powder in exactly the right shade so that she uses 
the cake for the school hours when there is no time to 
re-make-up. For all other occasions she prefers the softer 
effect which she finds is adding youth to her looks. Against 
this the lip-red lipstick has found its true place. The con- 
trast between six months ago in make-up throughout this 
area and today is something to make any manufacturer 
have his scouts out to see what goes on in the college halls 
besides lectures. 


ROUGE SALES HIGH 

How long before the older woman will accept the more 
youthful appearance and not look as if the rouge was 
daubed on in the dark is a question no buyer would dare 
predict. Yet more and more stores are having clever 
demonstrations of how to make-up for today’s apparel 
colors. 

Sales of cheek rouge to the older woman continue steady. 
She wants the new wine-red tones and also the same tone 
in nail polish. Salespeople are frank to admit that few of 
these women can wear such tones without appearing aged, 
yet none dare express the thought. There has been too 
much national advertising stressing the smartness of these 
tones for the Winter apparel, so the girls hand out the mer- 
chandise. It is in the cosmetic clinics that the subtle sug- 
gestion is made “to watch what your daughter is wearing 
and how she puts on her rouge if you’d be smart.” Of 
course, no woman takes that seriously, the daughter is still 
a child! 

Teen agers are in favor of the plastic lipstick cases be- 
cause they are light, but merely for that reason. Some 
slores report rejects on these in favor of the metal and 
their longer-lasting quality. 


TREATMENT LINES IN HIGH FAVOR 

During the Summer months there was some complaint 
2bout the slump in treatment lines. This slack has now 
been taken up, and much of it is due to new packaging. 
“If the contents are as good as the packages,” said one 
buyer, “we will do a land-office business this year.” 

These new packages are all designed after the English- 
woman’s expression of a “pot of cream” for the newer 
ones shown in the Middle West are gay, but are certainly 
pots that will be used for other items later. 

“Some lines that have been slow have been pepped up 
by these colors,” said a man who buys for a large store. 
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“The manufacturers finally learned that many women like 
io keep their cosmetics in the bathroom and so these are 
in colors which will usually match or smartly contrast the 
settings,” he said. Indicating a pot that looked like gold, 
another that was in the popular gray with white lettering 
and top; a black pot with rose-beige lettering and top was 
another that carried out the idea. Then looking like a 
bottle-jar of colored hard candies was a dozen bubble- 
hath balls. 

“All these are ideas that create interest and the women 
are buying them,” was the ,buyer’s comment. “They like 
a smart package and the firms sending these in that look 
like a fine gift will never be able to supply the holiday 
demand,” was his statement. 

In some of the suburban stores reports are made that 
any of the hard-to-get items are already being laid-away 
or sold in gift wrappings for the holidays. Bath salts, finer 
perfumes and the refillable bath-mitts are among these 
items at the moment. 


SOAP IS TOO HIGH PRICED 

The first definite resistance buying in the cosmetic sec- 
tion is to the currently high price on soap. If it were on 
the fancy cut types, highly decorative there would be little 
complaint, but the everyday bath soaps are moving slower 
than most buyers want. Women cannot find the less expen- 
sive bars they formerly used, although Dayton’s of Minne- 
apolis had a most successful sale of its olive-oil-castile four- 
pound bar at $1—for it was a bargain. 

Not in any of the war years has there been so much 
fancy soap offered. Color, design, fragrance can be had 
to match any ensemble and while it has been a smart idea, 
the lack of less expensive soaps is reported as slowing the 
sale of these, except for gifts. 


OLD ITEMS THAT ARE BACK 


Every physician of any standing goes on a rampage 
every so often when women come to him and complain of 
their skin. He tells them to scrub it. with good soap and 
a brush. The brushes have been off the market for some 
time but are now back in a wide variety of types and sizes 
to fit any pocket-book. These are featured with the treat- 
ment lines and the perfect sale is one in which the special 
items of skin treatment are sold, plus soap and brush, as 
well as rouge. 

Hand lotions are back in bottles that are attractive, and 
which permit one to really handle them with ease, without 
a feeling they may slip at any moment. While there has 
been no cold weather ‘to induce chapping or rough skin, 
these lotions are being featured on every counter in all of 
the major cities and are, in addition, receiving much na- 
tional presentation. 

“Pick Your Color” was the half-page ad which Schus- 
ter’s of Milwaukee ran to inform its customers of the 36 
lines it features. A check on this showed five outstanding 
lines which the younger crowd favors and buys. In addi- 
to the color theme virtually every one of the seven illus- 
trated were in ensembles. This was found an excellent 
way of making two sales instead of one. 

When Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, presented a 
series of dramatic windows for the opening of opera, each 
one had a clearly designed set for the current perfume, 
nail, lip and powder make-up. Highly sophisticated, these 
were stressed primarily for the older woman. 
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Matching one’s apparel with perfume or cologne, as to 
color and the fragrance it might suggest was the half-page 
story that Goldblatt’s, Chicago, offered, as part of its new 
Fall program. Seven fragrances and color ensembles were 
suggested in this clever announcement. 


“BLUEPRINT FOR BEAUTY" 


“Blueprint for Beauty,” was the head-line for a page ad 
on beauty aids to condition one’s skin after Summer tan 
by Walgreen’s. This firm has spent the past year in spe- 
cial training courses for its cosmetic salespeople. The 
classes have included both men and women. Six important 
treatment lines were featured with cleanser, tissue cream, 
powder, lipstick. Others added skin freshener (which all 
buyers are planning to push with treatment lines as an 
added sale and for the astringent effect thus obtained) and 
one a mask and another an eye-cream. The blueprint idea 
caught on well in a volume of sales, 

In this program of Walgreen’s there was no deodorant. 
This was omitted because sales of deodorants are gradually 
growing to be as stable as sales of soap. The entire Middle 
West has given deodorants extensive counter display in all 
stores, yet sales are far under what they should be for 
such a necessity. “When it equals soap sales we'll know 
we've put the idea over,” said a woman buyer who has 
deodorants displayed at every counter in her department. 
Hudson’s of Detroit has been combining the cream and 
perfume deodorant in quarter-page ads, together with good 
store display. This sells for $2 in the package offered, and 
is having rather a popular demand. This newer idea fills 
a long-established need—a perfume that was stronger than 
the odor of the deodorant. 

Conversation with buyers through half a dozen of the 
leading cities of the Middle West indicate that the average 
woman is making up her face the same as she did 10 years 
ago. But she is not wearing the same clothes. Few stores 
think they should do the work, for they feel it is up to 
some clever manufacturer to do this. 

Where demonstrators have conducted such work, there 
have been excellent results, but this is not always given 
more than a passing mention in advertising. What are 
needed are quarterly fashion-make-up clinics just as fash- 
ions in apparel are shown. There is a chance for such a 
traveling presentation in which what-to-where, when-and- 
how could be shown. 

As more demonstrators return, it may be possible for 
these masks to be demonstrated to the girls in the depart- 
ment and so enable them to make intelligent sales, and 
with a thorough knowledge of how it feels and the effects 
a woman may expect. 


COLLECTORS HEY-DAY 


The new perfume bottles are selling so rapidly in the 
smaller packages that many buyers are of the opinion the 
bottle collectors are having a heyday. The Chessmen is 
one series of bottles in big demand in the stores, and the 
long, narrow, air-speed types are the popular choice. 

In men’s toiletries women are also collecting bottles as 
well as buying. The sales in this division in the larger 
cities continues to gain. College men are using it and the 
future for this type of merchandise is undreamed of for 
many men still consider it a bit feminine. Christmas sales 
will tend to break down more of this feeling as women 
will make this a basic gift for many of their men. 
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ME OF PARIS ESME OF PARIS: A three ounce bottle of Gr: 
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Spray Perfume with an < mpanying 3 dram Tla 
Green Eyes perfume in a white cellophane “‘pok 
adorned with a green and white satin ribbon and 
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Stradivari and Duches: 


HERB FARM SHOP: The ga ly colored acetat 
which is Herb Farm Shop’s unique Carousel package 
contains four different toilet water fragrances 1a 


talc tube 
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SHAMPOO 


FORMULATION 


PRAAELAULLOLDLAEAEAUNOUDOSEAAANONUOOREEEAEEEOUOEAEEREEAAAAAUOEEREAUTTUAEEEEEELUOEOOERRBORAEEOCOTEOOTCLSP  CEREEERODOEDRURERORE EE PEEUEETTEREDEEEEREEEESPECC I: STEEEEL 


It is the editorial policy of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER to 
use chemical names for all ingredients, and/or products, 
but some materials cannot be adequately described or iden- 
tified except by the use of trade names adopted by the 
manufacturer. The quality and composition of the prod- 
ucts designated by trade names are of course the respon- 
sibility of the manufacturer. 


ELUAA TER DEDENDRAUDEAUEOREL TEL DAU DENRA SEOTEUATOREEEEUOEEO TEC OTA GEO SEOOEO LATTES ORADEODDOREAONEDODERO CERO OGT OCS DOGDEOEATEGUOOOREOOEIOOUEUREROGEI OOO OREO REA EE TEENY 


MANY papers concerning shampoo formulation have 
been published. Most of them cover specific | for- 
mulae but three of general interest are those of Tyler,’ 
Jannaway* and a recent paper by Beach* which outlines 
presently marlated cream shampoos and lists several rep- 
resentative formulae. Several excellent reference books on 
cosmetology contain chapters on shampoo formulation. 
“The Chemistry and Manufacture of Cosmetics” by 
M. G. deNavarre* is the most recent addition to this field 
and outlines methods for preparing several soap, oil, and 
synthetic surface-active types of shampoos, with adequate 
directions for their preparation. “Cosmetic Dermatology” 
by H. Goodman® describes formulations especially de- 
signed for specific skin conditions. Much pertinent infor- 
mation about the dermatological effect of soaps and sur- 
face-active agents is given in “Medical Uses of Soap” 
edited by M. Fishbein.® Although the foregoing references 
provide pertinent background data in most cases they do 
not specifically outline steps to be taken in formulation 
when starting from scratch. This paper is an attempt to 
outline these various steps, and to indicate the utility of 
agents used in conjunction with shampoo base materials. 


*Group leader in charge of detergent evaluation, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Central Research Department, Dayton, Ohio 
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J. C. HARRIS* 


This article outlines the steps to be taken in 
formulation of shampoos and the utilization 


agents used in conjunction with base materials 


Evidence of divergence of opinion regarding shampoos 
is the number and variety of types available. (Perhaps 
choice may depend upon some particular physical appear- 
ance, as for example liquid, paste, cream, gel, powder, bar 
or some other form based upon a personal: preference or 
need. Of equal or greater importance to the consumer 
should be excellence of washing action, but other salient 
features which also may influence choice are ease of rins- 
ing, hair conditioning and freedom from irritation. Lesser 
but important factors which serve to make the products 
more salable are pleasing appearance, ease and novelty of 
application or packaging, perfume or color. 

Shampoos may roughly be classified as lathering or 
latherless types, or may be classified to whether or not they 
are soaps, oils (sulfonated), synthetic detergents or combi- 
nations of these. Each of these types may have properties 
which recommend them for shampoo use, and advantage 
may be taken of them to provide desired results. 

The consumer may be one who has very oily hair. dry 
hair, may be sensitive to alkali, allergic to certain shampoo 
or perfume ingredients or he may be the normal type who 
changes brands because of the force of advertising, lack of 
availability of his usual brand, clerk salesmanship, or per- 
haps is simply searching for a better product, because of 
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dissatisfaction with the last brand used. Much such dis- 
satisfaction with shampoos arises from poor performance 
in hard water, and regardless of other means of classifica- 
tion, two general types of shampoos may then be distin- 
guished; those stable in hard water and those suitable only 
in soft water. So long as water is soft there may be little 
complaint with the performance of any shampoo, but hard 
water immediately eliminates many types from competition 
in extremely hard water areas and leaves much to be de- 
sired even in moderately hard water areas. Perhaps the 
foremost requirement then is that the composition shall 
perform satisfactorily in water of any hardness. Additional 
requirements follow. 


PHYSICAL TYPES AND REQUIREMENTS 
Shampoos may have the following physical forms: 
Liquid 
Paste (or cream) 
Gel 
Powder 
Bar or tablet 
Aside from the requirement that the composition should 
cleanse adequately, and may or may not lather, it should 
meet the following requirements: 
. Non-toxic and non-irritating, 
. Stable to storage (aging), 
. Stable to practical extremes of heat or cold, 
. Easily reproducible, 
. Free from disagreeable odor, 
. Reasonably inexpensive. 
- Not drying to hair or scalp. 
These requirements may seem extremely elementary in na- 
ture, but cases of neglect of one or another of them have 
led to considerable disappointment. 

Toxicity—A first requirement for any product widely 
used in the household is that it shall be non-toxic whether 
taken internally, or absorbed through the skin. 

Irritation—A very effective cleanser will remove natural 
oils from the skin so that a person with a dry scalp actually 
may suffer, after using one of these very efficient materials. 
On the other hand there are certain chemicals which, al- 
though potentially suitable as detergents may themselves be 
irritants or may contain small amounts of materials which 
may cause irritation. Due precaution should therefore be 
taken that irritation shall not result. 

Since there are people with dry skins who cannot use the 
ordinary shampoo, it may be economically feasible to cater 
to them as at least one firm does, by making two types of 
shampoo by adjusting the composition to alleviate the 
complaint. 

Storage—Shelf-life is an absolute necessity to a product 
which either does not move immediately or which cannot 
be serviced to remove unsightly packages. This again may 
seem a very elementary requirement, but is oftentimes 
overlooked. Storage tests should be made in the container 
in which it is to be merchandised. This precaution again 
may seem elementary, but pyrex and soft glass or metal dif- 
fer radically in character, as many have discovered to their 
dismay. 

Accelerated storage tests are an indicated necessity and 
should be designed to provide the worst possible condi- 
tions to be encountered in the field. 

Heat and Cold Stability—Tests to show stability under 
these conditions may seem most elementary, and they are, 
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but are often overlooked. Knowledge of the area in which 
the product is to be sold may indicate winter temperatures 
near or below freezing, and summer temperatures in excess 
of 115 deg. F. Tests should then be made to determine 
the effect that these temperatures (or others slightly in 
excess) will have upon the product. Ordinarily summer 
temperatures may have only minor effect, but some liquids 
become irreversibly cloudy in cold weather, leaving an 
unsightly or actually unsalable package which must be 
replaced. The ideal procedure then, is to provide a formu- 
lation which will successfully withstand extremes of tem- 
peratures before introduction to the market. 

Reproducibility—The consumer, being a person of habit, 
likes to think his choice of product is identical each time 
he makes a purchase, but his confidence and that of the 
vendor may be shaken by seeing before their very eyes evi- 
dence of change. Even more disconcerting to the consumer 
is difference in actual performance. Control of this factor 
may be attained by checking the raw materials used, and 
the application of a suitable test or tests to the finished 
product. Many complaints can thus be avoided. 

Odor—Even though a detergent material may suitably 
fill all other requirements, a disagreeable odor which can- 
not be disguised may prove an effective barrier to con- 
sumer acceptance. Odor of a product mav also be used 
for identification, and its tenacity in both the product and 
on the scalp may greatly affect sales acceptance. 

Expense—The detergent product should be reasonably 
inexpensive since manufacture, packaging, merchandising 
and competition may quickly reduce the expected profit. 
Consequently a thorough evaluation of these factors must 
be made before deciding to introduce a shampoo. 

Some synthetic detergent shampoos are actually too 
good as detergents and thus strip both hair and scalp of its 
natural lubricant. Since most synthetic detergents are more 
active than soap, caution must be exercised in the concen- 
tration used as well as in the “conditioner” added. 


ADDITION AGENTS 


The simplest possible liquid shampoo would comprise 
detergent, water and perfume, but such ideal conditions 
unfortunately are not always encountered. Other compo- 
nents therefore, often are added for the benefit derived 
from them, and these additives may be of several general 
types. 

Coupling Agents—Solubilizing or coupling agents may 
prove useful in preventing separation of the ingredients as 
a result of extremes of temperature, or physical character. 
They are especially useful in providing clarity of solution 
when used with perfume oils or hair conditioners. A list 
of these agents is shown in Table I. Carbitol is one of the 
best. 


TABLE | 
Coupling Agents 


Ethyl alcohol 

Isopropyl alcohol 

Carbitol (not over 5 per cent) 
Methyl Carbitol* 

Ethyl Carbitol* 

Diethyl Carbitol* 

Cellosolve* 

Diethyl cellosolve* 

Butyl Carbitol* 


Butyl cellosolve* 

Diethylene glycol* and other 
polyglycols 

Diacetone 

2-methyl-2, 4 pentanediol 
Tertiary butyl alcohol 

Pine oil 

Terpineol 

Propylene glycol 


*Many glycols and their ethers are considered unwise additions 
to cosmetics unless carefully tested for safety and non-toxicity. 
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Clarifying Agents—These are listed separately, even 
though coupling agents may produce the same results, 
though in a different manner. Tetrasodium and tetrapotas- 


sium pyrophosphates are very effective materials in clari-- 


fying soap solutions by merit of their ability to regenerate 
insoluble lime soap, thus providing improved clarity of the 
shampoo solution. The potassium salt is probably most 
useful due to its extremely high water solubility, but 
amounts of either compound used will vary with the 
amounts of lime soap to be regenerated. Other salts are 
available which accomplish the same purpose, but the pyro- 
phosphates are unique because their pH values so closely 
approach that of soap. The less alkaline phosphates may 
ultimately cause deposition of acid soaps, while those more 
alkaline may be harmful to the scalp and hair and may 
cause salting-out effects. 

Viscosity Modifiers—Viscous solutions suggest high 
concentration, make for ease of handling a liquid, and are 
an absolute necessity for paste or jel products. 

Choice of fatty acid and the anionic portion of the 
saponifying agent, e.g., sodium, ammonium, potassium or 
alkanolamines, will control the character of soap solutions, 
using adequate concentrations. The same soaps may also 
be used in conjunction with synthetic surface-active agents 
for the purpose of modifying viscosity. 

Other agents which may prove suitable for thickening 
shampoo are carboxy methyl cellulose, methyl cellulose 
(good). hydroxy ethyl cellulose (good), polyvinyl alcohol 
(good), sodium alginate, Irish Moss gelatin, and gums 
such as arabic, tragacanth, locust bean, Irish Moss (good), 
sugar, etc. Certain of the agents listed in Table II are also 
effective. 

None of these agents may prove feasible for one very 
good reason. Soaps and synthetic surface-active agents are 
effective surface tension reducers and possess other 
physico-chemical properties which result in peptization, a 
term used to describe the break-down of gel structure, 
either flocculating the gelating agent, reducing viscosity, or 
both. This results in disintegration of the cell structure 
which ordinarily provides gel formation. 

Synthetic surface-active agents may be made more vis- 
cous by another means. Salts such as sodium sulfate, so- 
dium chloride and alkaline salts, as well as a number of 
salts of organic acids may produce an increase in viscosity. 
Even more effective, however, is substitution of magnesium 
or calcium for sodium in the foregoing salts sincé very 
small amounts are required to produce a given effect.. A 
theory covering the effects of salt addition upon surface- 
active agents has been described elsewhere.” Briefly de- 
scribed, the anion and cation effect is increased with in- 
crease in valency. Once the optimum amount of anion or 
cation has been attained, improvement in surface activity 
is actually rapidly reduced. In other words, the increasing 
order of effectiveness in increasing surface activity is as 
follows: 

Cation 
Sodium 


Anions 
Chloride 
Sulfate Calcium 
Phosphate (pyro) Aluminum 
Care should be used since excess of cations of higher 
valency (calcium or aluminum may result in actually 
lowering efficiency. 
Conditioners—Since the scalp and hair are amphoteric 
in nature, they are sensitive toward both acids and alkalies. 
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Soaps are always alkaline in reaction (with respect to neu- 
trality at pH 7), hydrolyze moderately, and are absorbed 
in small but significant amounts. It is probably this com- 
bination with the hair which conditions it and prevents any 
immediately apparent dryness. 

Highly effective cleansers will remove body secretions 
almost entirely, leaving dryness which may impair the hair. 
or the hands of any operator using the preparation too 
frequently. In other words these highly effective agents 
may be deleterious, and many attempts have been made to 
modify their cleansing action. The first and most obvious 
means for modification would be through the use of min- 
eral oil, a vegetable oil, lanolin or lecithin. Other means 
more nearly perfect have been developed. One widely sold 
shampoo utilizes the triethanol amine salt rather than the 
sodium, potassium or ammonium base. A recent patent* 
covers the use of definite mixtures of an effective foaming 
(cleansing) agent with relatively non-foaming agents of 
considerably lower molecular weight of the same or an- 
other series of surface-active agent. 

Other agents which themselves are more or less readily 
emulsifiable and which have been used successfully as con- 
ditioning agents are shown in Table II. This admittedly 
partial list suggests the types of materials found useful for 
this purpose. 


TABLE II 
Conditioning Agents 


Carbowax 1500 and its stearate 
Carbowax 4000 and its stearate 
Diglycol laurate 

Diglycol oleate 

Diglycol stearate 

Ethyl stearate 

Ocenol 

Glyceryl monostearate 

Glyceryl monoricinoleate 
Propylene glycol stearate 
Nonaethylene glycol monostearate 
Lanolin 

Lecithin 

G-1441 


Soap, Vol. 15, pp. 21-23, 29 (1939) 


1 Tyler, C. A., ‘‘Liquid Shampoos,"’ 
Perfumery and Essential Oil 


2Jannaway, S. P., ‘‘Modern Shampoos,’’ 
Record, Vol. 36, pp. 179-82 (1945). 

3 W. J. Beach, ‘‘Cream Shampoos,’’ 
(1946). 

4deNavarre, M. .. “Chemistry and Manufacture of Cosmetics,’’ D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1941. 

5 Goodman, H., ‘‘Cosmetic Dermatology,’’ McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

¢ Fishbein, M., ‘‘Medical Uses of Soap,’’ J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. 

7 Harris. J. C., ‘‘Builders With Synthetic Detergents,’’ Oil and Soap, Vol 
23, pp. 101-110 (1946). 

8 Flett, L. H., and Toone, G. C., 
726 (1946). 


Soap, Vol. 22, No. 8, pp. 46-48, 91 


‘Detergent Composition,’’ U. 8. 2, 401, 


(This article will be continued in the December issue of 
THE AMERICAN PERFUMER. ) 


News Notes 


A special packaging seminar on soap will feature the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Packaging Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25 and 26. The latest techniques 
in packaging procedure, materials and machinery will be 
taken up according to A. J. Caldwell, chairman of the divi- 
sion. Serving in Mr. Caldwell’s division are C. E. Carlson, 


E. P. Huisking, J. J. Guiney and W. L. Romney. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., plans to enlarge 
its synthetic detergent plant at Deepwater, N. J. The C.P.A. 
has approved approximately $600,000 of new construction. 
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KETON E COMPONENTS OF 


The «-dicarbonyls are often the most 


important ingredients of an imitation 


Morris B. Jacobs, Ph.D.* = butter flavor 


ECAUSE of economic and other factors such as high 

price and the difficulty of obtaining butter during the 
past few years there has been an increasing amount of 
interest displayed in artificial and imitation butter flavors. 
Such butter flavors are not newcomers to the flavor field 
for they have been regularly listed by many firms for many 
years and diacetyl, a common component of many butter 
flavors, was prepared by Pechmann as long ago as 1887. 
There has, however, been some desire for other butter 
flavors since those in existence do not meet every require- 
ment of individual users. 

It is impossible in a brief article of this nature to cover 
every phase of artificial butter flavor preparation but the 
discussion and the formulations presented should provide 
food for thought and bases for experimentation. 


COMPONENTS 


The principal components comprising artificial butter 


flavors may be placed into several categories. These are: 


1) a-Dicarbonyls 4) Flavor esters 


2) Keto alcohols 
3) Fatty acids 


5) Miscellaneous components 
6) Solvents 


a-DICARBONYLS 
Diacetyl, CHsCO.COCHs, biacetyl, diketobutane, 2,3-bu- , 


tanedione is a volatile, viscous, yellowish-green liquid which / 


* Adjunct Professor of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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was first prepared about 1887 by Pechmann and 1888 by 
Fittig and coworkers. It has, in concentrated form, an 
odor resembling quinone, which is also a diketo compound, 
but diacetyl when greatly diluted has an agreeable buttery 
smell. Its flavor strongly resembles that of sweet cream. 
Diacetyl is relatively volatile for it boils at 87-88 deg. C. 
Its specific gravity is 0.973 and it has a refractive index of 
1.3933. This diketone is freely soluble in water for one 
volume dissolves in 4 of water and it is miscible with 
alcohol in all proportions. Diacetyl can be obtained by 
a proper fermentation of glucose and citric acid. Use 
is made of this process in the manufacture of butter by 
the incorporation of a “starter,” that is a culture of several 
types of bacteria producing the souring and the volatile 
flavor factors commonly associated with butter. The for- 
mer effect is obtained by the presence of Streptococcus 
lactis in the starter, while the flavor factors are produced 
by Streptococcus citrovorus and S. paracitrovorus. Diacety] 
is also obtained in the foreruns of the steam distillation of 
angelica, caraway, and iris essential oils. It is present, 
probably as a decomposition product, when coffee and 
cocoa are roasted, and in the preparation of caramel. 

Diacetyl has been synthesized by the oxidation of acetyl 
methyl carbinol or of methyl ethyl ketone with nitric 
acid with subsequent decomposition of the isonitroso com- 
pound. A method for its preparation from’ hydrocarbons 
has been patented. Photo decomposition of acetone and 
ethyl ether peroxide yield diacetyl. 

While diacetyl has been used principally as a butter 
flavor, it has also been recommended as a component of 
coffee, cocao and vinegar flavorings. Several authorities 
stress the use of small amounts of diacetyl in fruit flavors. 
Possibly the simplest formulation of diacetyl as a butter 
flavor is a straight 20 per cent solution in water. This 
solution, while of little value as an imitation butter flavor 
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Ouality--- 


what does that mean? 


When we talk about the “quality” of SwrnpDELL bottles, the word means 
different things to different people. To some, it means beauty of design 


that lends glamor and lustre to your product. 


To some, it means sturdiness and durability that insures you against undue 


shipping losses. 


To some, it means dependability in delivery of uniformly good looking 


products. 


But here’s the point — whatever “quality in bottles’’ means to you, 
SWINDELL’s hundred year tradition of skill makes certain that you get it 


here—in stock or private mould bottles, machine or hand made. 


SWINDELL BROTHERS, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND ROBERTO ORTIZ * HAVANA, CUBA 
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particularly for bakery products and cénfectionery under- 
going some heating during processing, did find some use 
in the questionable practice of enhancing the flavor of 
butter itself. For instance, in the preparation of whipped 
butter (that is butter which has been subjected to a beat- 
ing process so that air could be incorporated) small 
amounts of 20 per cent aqueous diacetyl solution were 
added and beaten in during the aeration step. 

While diacetyl is the principal «-dicarbonyl used in 
butter flavorings, it is not now nor has it been for many 
vears the sole compound of this group used in this man- 
ner. There are a number of higher homologues of di- 
acetyl which bear a close resemblance to it in odor and 
flavor properties and hence can be used for its replace- 
ment in whole or in part. Several patents have been 
issued for flavoring compositions comprising mixtures of 
diacetyl and its homologues and for the use of such mix- 
tures in foodstuffs. The principal a-dicarbonyls other 
than diacetyl used for this purpose are acetyl propiony] 
and dipropionyl. 

Acetylpropionyl, CH;CO.COCH.CHs, 2,3-pentandione, 
ethyl methyl glyoxal is a dark yellow liquid which boils 
at 108-112 deg. C., has a refractive index of 1.4013 and 
has a specific gravity of 0.957. Acetylpropionyl has a 
penetrating quinone-like odor but because it has a char- 
acteristically sweeter note, it may be distinguished from 
diacetyl. This diketone is less soluble in water than its 
simpler homologue for one volume requires 15 volumes of 
water. Because of similarity in aroma, acetylpropionyl 
can give similar though less pronounced flavor to such 
formulations, consequently it is employed as mentioned 





above as a replacement and substitute for diacetyl. Acetyl- 
propionyl can be prepared by distillation of isonitroso- 
methyl propyl ketone, CH;CO.C(:NOH)CH.CHs, with 15 
per cent sulfuric acid. 

Acetylbutyryl, CH;CO.COCH.CH.2CHs, methyl propyl! 
diketone, 2,3-hexandione, methyl propyl glyoxal is an oil 
with a penetrating odor. It has a density of 0.934 and 
boils at 128 deg. C. Its flavor is less intense than that 
of acetylpropionyl but it is still suggestive of diacetyl. 
It has been prepared from propyl vinyl ketone by use of 
a solution of bromine in ether. The dibromide is treated 
with piperidine and subsequently with dilute sulfuric acid. 

Acetylisobutyryl, CH;CO.COCH(CHs)2, 2-methyl-3,4- 
pentandione, is also a yellow oil with a penetrating odor. 
It has a density of about 0.921 and a boiling point of 
115-116 deg. C. Acetyl isobutyryl has been prepared by 
several methods such as heating isonitroso methyl isobutyl 
ketone and treating ethyl isopropyl ketone with nitric 
acid. 

Acetyl isovaleryl, CH3CO.COCH:CH(CHs) o, isobutyl 
methyl ketone, 2-methyl-4,5-hexandione is a yellow oil boil- 
ing at 138 deg. C. and having a specific gravity of about 
0.908. This diketone has a penetrating odor which upon 
great dilution yields a pleasant, fruity odor. It has been 
prepared by heating isonitroso methyl isoamyl ketone with 
dilute sulfuric acid and by oxidation of ethyl isobutyl 
ketone with nitric acid. 

Acetyl-n-caproyl, CH3;CO.COCH2(CH2) sCH3, 2,3-octan- 
dione is an oily liquid with a strong odor which on dilu- 
tion has a pleasant quality though still reminiscent of di- 
acetyl. It boils at about 172-173 deg. C. Acetylcaproyl 
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has been previously prepared from hexyl methyl carbinol. 

Acetylisocaproyl, CHz;CO.COCH.CH.CH (CHs) > isoamyl 
methyl diketone, 2-methyl-5,6-heptandione is an analogous 
oily material boiling at 163 deg. C. and having a specific 
gravity of about 0.881. It has been prepared by the 
oxidation of ethyl isoamyl ketone with nitric acid. 

Dipropionyl, CHsCHsCO.COCH.2CHsg, 3,4-hexandione is 
a yellow, oily liquid boiling at 130 deg. C. and capable 
of being distilled unchanged at normal pressure. It is also 
distillable with steam. Its vapor is colored yellow. Its 
odor is characteristic and similar to that of diacetyl but 
weaker. As mentioned above dipropionyl can be used to 
give flavor effects similar to those obtained with diacetyl 
but since its flavoring power is weaker more has to be used 
to obtain equal effects. Since its boiling point is higher, 
however, it has greater lasting power. It has been pre- 
pared from ethyl propyl ketone and from propionin, 
CH,CH2CH(OH)COCH.CH;, by treatment with nitric 
acid. 

Propionylbutyryl, CHs,CHsCO.COCH.2CH2CHzg, 3,4-hep- 
tandione, ethyl propyl diketone, is a yellow oily liquid with 
an odor resembling that of diacetyl. It boils at 145-147 
deg. C. and has a specific gravity of about 0.885. This 
diketone is steam distillable. It has been prepared by 
the oxidation of dipropyl ketone with nitric acid and also 
hy oxidation of the monoxime, CH,CH»C(:NOH) COCH2- 
CH.CHs3. 

Dibutyryl, CHsCHoCH,CO.COCH.CH2CHsg, 4,5-octandi- 
one, dipropyl diketone, is a yellow oil boiling at 166-169 
deg. C. and having a specific gravity of about 0.934. It 
has a strong odor both aromatic and like quinone. Dibu- 
tyryl can be prepared by the oxidation of butyroin, 
CH,CH.CH.CH (OH) COCH.CH.CH, with nitric acid. 

Diisobutyryl, (CH;)».CHCO.COCH(CHs)», is a yellow- 
ish, oily liquid boiling at 145 deg. C. with a strong odor 
resembling diacetyl. 

Other diketones which are related to diacetyl have been 
prepared by oxidation of the corresponding monoketone. 
These are propionylvaleryl, 3,4-octandione, CH;CH2CO.- 
COCH.CH.CH.CH;, from n-amyl ethyl ketone; acetyliso- 
amylacetyl, CH;CO.COCH.(CHe2) sCH(CHs)2, 2-methyl- 
6,7-octandione, and acetylpelargonyl CH,;CO.COCsHj;, 2,3- 
hendecandione, from methyl nonyl ketone. The latter 
diketone is a liquid boiling at reduced pressure at 120 
deg. C. (17 mm.). 

In a subsequent article the use of other components of 
imitation butter flavors will be discussed. 


Flavored Notes 


A publication which should prove of interest to our 
readers is U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1977, “Savory Herbs: Culture and Use.” By M. S. 
Lowman and Miriam Birdseye. 


* = * 


Pepper has great longevity. It has been stored for over 
]0 years in temperate climates without deterioration of fla- 
vor and without spoilage attributable to insects and mold. 

* * * 

The question of the toxicity of components of artificial 
and imitation flavor formulation has been raised by a 
reader. There are many facets to this problem and we shall 
attempt to discuss it at length in a future issue —M. B. J. 
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Propylene 


Glycol 1s 


Solvent 


Propylene glycol is assuming greater importance 
as a solvent in the manufacture of flavoring and 


DAVID E. LAKRITZ+ 


perfume products 


ions glycol (1,2-Propanediol) CH; is a di- 
| 
CHOH 
| 
CH,OH 


hydroxy alcohol manufactured from natural gases in the 
cil fields of Texas and other states. It is optically inactive 
and has a specific gravity of 1.035 to 1.037 at 25 deg. C, a 
refractive index of 1.433 at 20 deg. C, and a distillation 
range of 185 to 190 deg. C. It is a clear, colorless liquid, 
practically odorless, slightly viscous with a slight acrid 
taste. It is miscible with many solvents such as alcohol, 
glycerine and water. 


RECOGNIZED LOW TOXICITY 

Many toxicity tests have been conducted on propylene 
glycol by several laboratories; it was found to have a low 
systemic toxicity, in fact much lower than glycerine. Be- 
cause of its recognized low toxicity, it has been admitted 
to the National Formulary as a permissible solvent for 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. This fact plus 
its reasonably strong solvent power, makes it an ideal 
solvent in the preparation of flavorings from essential oils 
and aromatic chemicals. 

As is well known, solvents generally play a very im- 
portant role in the preparations of flavors, but, unfor- 
tunately, the number of solvents is very small. The most 
important of these, of course, is the old standby, ethyl al- 
cohol. Nevertheless for many purposes, namely in the bak- 
ing and confectionary trades, it’s not an ideal solvent due 
to its low*boiling point. For those flavors which are sub- 
jected to heat, propylene glycol, being a solvent of a con- 
siderably high boiling point, retains the flavor in the fin- 
ished product to a large degree. When using alcohol as a 
solvent, a great portion of the aromatic principles is carried 
off by the volatile alcohol vapors. 

The disadvantage of propylene glycol over alcohol is 


+ Chief chemist, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
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that it is not as strong a solvent as alcohol for most aro- 
matic chemicals and essential oils. It has practically no 
solvent power for any essential oils with high terpene con- 
tent such as lemon or orange oils, or for oleoresins, such 
as oleoresin ginger. We find that it usually requires two 
to three times as much propylene glycol as alcohol to dis- 
solve a given quantity of an essential oil or aromatic chem- 
ical. Nevertheless the comparatively lower cost makes it a 
more economical solvent than alcohol. In many cases where 
it is necessary to use alcohol to dissolve an essential oil, 
most of the time it is sufficient to use alcohol in part and 
substitute the balance with propylene glycol. 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL OVER VEGETABLE OILS 

Propylene glycol could also be used like glycerine in 
the preparation of all types of flavoring emulsions, where 
some solvent is required to disperse the vegetable gums 
such*as gum tragacanth. 

Vegetable (fixed) oils, being non-volatile are often used 
in certain flavors, particularly for candy and baked goods. 
Some chemists claim that these vegetable oils are superior 
to any other solvent for the above-mentioned flavors. The 
writer fails to agree with the above opinion, particularly 
in regard to flavors for candy. The use of propylene glycol 
as a solvent is far superior to the vegetable oils for the 
following reasons: 

1. Most of the vegetable oils become easily oxidized 
(rancid), imparting an objectionable rancid taste to 
the finished product. 

. Being immiscible with water or products containing 
water, the flavor cannot be distributed uniformly 
throughout the candy, resulting in some parts of the 
candy being overflavored and others underflavored. 
In the case of propylene glycol, on the other hand, it 
is completely miscible, giving an even distribution of 
flavor throughout the product without any objection- 
able taste. 

So far as we know propylene glycol has not been used 
to any great extent in various perfume and toilet prepara- 
tions. This is due, we believe, mainly to the fact that the 
denatured alcohol used in that industry is of a lower cost 
and of stronger solvent power and is therefore more eco- 
nomical. We believe propylene glycol could make a place 
for itself in many toilet preparations, such as bath perfumes, 
and toilet waters, because of its various physical proper- 
ties, such as good solvent power, coupled with hygro- 
scopicity, higher boiling point, etc. It should be particu- 
larly advantageous in hand lotions, scalp and other prepa- 
rations, where the drying effect of alcohol is detrimental. 
It could also readily be used as solvent in mouth washes 
and in tooth pastes because of its low toxicity. 

Its hygroscopic properties, approaching that of glycerine. 
and its strong solvent strength make it a valuable solvent 
in dissolving the aromatic chemicals and essential oils used 
in the tobacco industry. 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL IN PERFUMES 


We also believe that a small amount of propylene glycol 
would be advantageous in finished perfumes to retard the 
rate of evaporation of the volatile aromatic ingredients, 
thus retaining the scent for longer periods of time. 

The following tables No. I and No. II will give the 
reader an idea of the strength of propylene glycol as a 
solvent for individual essential oils and aromatic chemi- 
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cals. Table No. I gives the percentages of solubility by 
volume of many essential oils in varying percentages of 


propylene glycol and water. Table No. II gives the same 
information for aromatic chemicals. Percentages of solid 
aromatic chemicals were, of course, taken by weight. 

In the belief that the solubility of various essential oils 
and aromatic chemicals in propylene glycol is of great 


TABLE II 





Solubilities of Aromatic Chemicals in Propylene Glycol 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Aldehyde 


interest and importance, our laboratories spent consider- 
able time and effort to work out these tables. We are happy 
to share our findings with any and all members of the 
related industries who would find these useful and of 
interest. 

The rapid growth of the use of propylene glycol in recent 





Aldehyde 
Aldehyde 
Aldehyde 
Aldehyde 
Aldehyde 
Aldehyde 
Aldehyde 


C-7 
C-8 
Cc-9 
C-10 
C-12 
C-14 (so called) 
C-16 


(so called) 


C-18 (so called) 


years clearly indicates that, on the whole, the superiority 
of propylene glycol as a solvent clearly offsets the few dis- 
advantages it may have. 
propylene glycol finding greater and greater use in the 
flavoring, pharmaceutical, and perfume industries in the 


near future. 


Essential Oils 


TABLE | 


Solubilities of Essential Oils in Propylene Glycol Water 
Mixtures at 25 Deg. C. 


Per Cent 
100 


80 


Propylene 


60 


40 


All indications point toward 


Glycol 
20 


Per Cent Essential Oils by Volume in Total Mixture 


Amyl Acetate 
Amyl Butyrate 
Amyl Formate 
Amyl Propionate 
Amyl Valerate 
Anethol 


Aubepine (Anisic Aldehyde) 


Benzaldehyde 
Benzylacetate 
Benzylbutyrate 
Benzylformate 
Benzylpropionate 
Caproic Acid 
Cinnamic Alcohol 


Cinnamic Aldehyde 


Cinnamylacetate 














Citral 


Coumarin 


Cuminic Aldehyde 


Cyclamic 


Aldehyde 


Dimethyl Anthranilate 
Ethyl Acetate 

Ethyl Anisate 

Ethyl Anthranilate 
Ethyl Benzoate 

Ethyl Isobutyrate 
Ethyl Caproate 

Ethyl Capryllate 


Ethyl Cinnamate 
Ethyl Propionate 
Ethyl Valerate 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Eugenol 

Geraniol Extra 
Geranyl Acetate 
Geranyl Butyrate 
Geranyl Formate 
Seranyl Valerate 
lonone A 

lonone B 
lsobutyl Acetate 
lsobuty! Butyrate 
lsobutyl Caproate 
















Isobutyl Cinnamate 


Iso-Safrol 


Linalool de Bois de Rose 
Linalyl Acetate 
Methyl Anthranilate 


Methyl Heptine Carbonate 


Methyl Paracresol 
Methyl Phenylacetate 
Oenanthic Ether 
Phenylacetic Aldehyde 
Phenylethyl Acetate 
Phenylethyl Butyrate 


Phenylethy! Phenyl Acetate 


Phenylethy!l Valerate 
Phenylpropyl Aldehyde 





Angelica root 2.80 2.18 0.64 0.56 0.38 
Bay 9.00 3.60 2.45 0.36 0.28 
Bitter almond Over 10 misc. 2.30 2.00 0.80 
Cade Over 10 misc. 1.84 0.80 0.20 —_Insol. 
Cajeput 5.60 1.46 0.92 0.36 0.20 
Calamus 7.60 2.40 0.88 0.34 0.28 
Caraway 7.70 2.25 0.44 0.32 0.04 
Cardamon 7.70 2.00 0.44 0.20 0.14 
Cassia Over 10 misc. 9.10 1.15 0.28 0.10 
Cedarleaf Over 10 misc. 4.50 0.88 0.36 0.20 
Celery seed 2.72 1.00 0.60 0.20 0.16 
Cherry laurel Over 10 misc. 9.95 3.50 2.00 0.60 
Cinnamon Over 10 misc. 9.50 1.25 0.30 0.15 
Citronella ceylon 4.40 2.70 0.85 0.18 = Insol. 
Clove Over 10 misc. 9.45 2.05 0.40 0.20 
Cognac Over 10 misc. 0.65 0.45 0.22 0.22 
Coriander Over 10 misc. 4.45 0.60 0.16 0.12 
Cumin 5.80 1.00 0.36 0.24 0.16 
Dillseed 8.20 2.60 0.50 0.28 0.20 
Dillweed 3.80 1.70 0.15 0.12 0.04 
Estragon 6.50 2.30 0.40 0.32 0.16 
Eucalyptus Over 10 misc. 3.45 1.25 0.32 0.18 
Fennel 5.60 1.25 0.40 0.16 0.12 
Galangal 8.70 3.00 0.56 0.28 0.24 
Geranium (rose) 9.85 5.60 0.36 0.12 0.08 
Hysop 8.50 2.80 0.60 0.24 0.20 
Juniper 1.92 0.84 0.24 Insol.  Insol. 
Lemon 0.80 0.55 0.35 0.10 — Insol. 
Lemongrass 9.98 3.65 0.40 0.28 0.24 
Lime distilled 2.30 0.95 0.50 0.30 0.25 
Mandarin 1.33 0.24 0.16 0.16 0.12 
Marjoram 3.76 1.90 0.90 0.24 0.20 
Nutmeg 2.40 0.95 0.50 0.25 0.12 
Orange 0.25 0.15 0.10 0.05 —_Insol. 
Pennyroyal 9.80 3.75 140 0.64 9.40 
Peppermint Over 10 misc. 6.60 0.88 0.04 —Insol. 
Petitgrain Over 10 misc. 3.05 0.58 0.28 0.28 
Pimento Berries 9.95 4.50 2.70 0.70 0.55 
Pine Needle 3.36 1.10 0.40 0.22 0.20 
Rosemary 7.90 2.55 0.72 0.40 9.32 
Rue 7.20 0.85 0.20 0.12 0.02 
Sage 9.70 3.30 1.15 0.16 0.14 
Sassafras 3.40 1.10 0.35 0.12 0.08 
Spearmint Over 10 misc. 3.20 1.50 0.35 0.15 
Spruce 6.00 1.65 0.32 0.16 0.12 
Sweet Basil 9.60 2.56 0.95 0.40 0.24 
Sweet Birch 6.60 2.05 0.36 0.20 _Insol. 
Thyme 9.80 3.20 1.30 0.32 0.20 
Valerian 7.80 1.68 0.48 0.36 0.24 
Wintergreen 6.90 1.90 0.40 0.20 —Insol. 
Wormseed 9.70 2.40 0.84 0.32 0.24 
Wormwood 7.90 2.35 0.40 Insol. —_Insol. 
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Propyl Acetate 
Tolyl Acetate 
Tolyl Aldehyde 
Valeric Acid 
Vanillin 


100 


Water Mixtures at 20 Deg. C. 
Per Cent 


Propylene 


80 


60 


Glycol 
40 20 


Per Cent Aromatic Chemicals By Volume 
in Total Mixture 


3.50 
3.30 
misc. 
3.45 
1.85 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
6.90 
misc. 
8.80 
4.00 
2.12 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
6.50 
4.80 
4.20 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
8.10 
misc. 
6.85 
misc. 
5.50 
5.10 
misc. 
7.60 
misc. 
4.90 
misc. 
8.20 
4.20 
5.80 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
1.28 
1.70 
4.50 
3.30 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
9.00 
2.20 
3.20 
2.10 


misc. 


5.20 
misc. 
2.96 
2.70 
mise. 
1.05 
misc. 
misc. 
5.90 
2.20 
4.15 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 
misc. 


1.85 
0.55 
1.85 
0.12 
0.40 
1.20 
1.30 
4.30 
3.00 
1.15 
7.70 
1.70 
0.75 
0.70 
misc. 
misc. 
6.45 
1.70 
2.20 
1.92 
misc. 
misc. 
4.05 
2.80 
3.38 
4.15 
2.25 
0.58 
1.40 
misc. 
1.40 
misc. 
2.60 
1.96 
2.20 
0.98 
1.48 
9.80 
4.05 
misc. 
misc. 


0.85 
4.70 
misc. 
2.20 
1.96 
misc. 
misc. 


0.56 
0.16 
0.40 
Insol. 
Insol. 
0.44 
1.00 
2.00 
1.84 
0.50 
1.70 
0.56 
0.24 
0.12 
1.80 
3.20 
2.16 
0.64 
1.40 
0.65 
misc. 
10.00 
1.00 
0.90 
1.00 
2.05 
0.60 
0.20 
0.75 
misc. 
1.04 
2.30 
1.30 
0.96 
0.60 
0.40 
0.90 
5.90 
1.05 
5.80 
misc. 
0.64 
0.16 
0.12 
0.50 
0.28 
0.16 
0.24 
1.56 
0.65 
0.08 
0.35 
0.65 
2.44 
0.12 
2.95 
0.24 
0.65 
1.88 
0.06 
0.60 
0.92 
0.28 
0.16 
0.44 
3.35 
7.40 
0.75 
0.94 
misc. 
misc. 


Note: Misc. signifies over 10 per cent miscible. 
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Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
0.08 0.08 
Insoluble 
0.45 0.20 
0.40 0.24 
0.08 0.08 
0.65 0.48 
0.24 0.16 
0.08 0.06 
Insoluble 
1.10 0.48 
1.84 0.80 
0.64 0.36 
0.20 0.16 
1.10 0.36 
Insoluble 
misc. 1.40 
0.50 0.25 
0.50 0.32 


In suspension 





0.25 0.10 
0.40 0.25 
0.12 0.08 
Insoluble 
0.30 0.15 
8.75 4.65 
0.28 0.28 
0.50 0.04 
0.64 __insol. 
0.85 0.12 
0.20 0.14 
0.20 0.08 
Insoluble 
2.35 1.40 
0.04 —Insol. 
1.95 0.80 
0.88 0.28 
0.16 0.16 
0.08 _Insol. 
0.04 0.04 
0.04 —Insol. 
0.08 0.C6 
0.04 —Insol. 
Insoluble 
0.96 0.64 
0.16 0.14 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
0.06 _Insol. 
0.80 0.32 
0.16 0.12 
0.24 0.24 
0.84 0.28 
0.04 0.04 
In suspension 
0.56 = Insol. 
0.20 0.20 
Insoluble 
0.20 0.16 
0.80 0.56 
3.00 1.25 


In suspension 


0.40 0.36 
misc. 4.40 
3.10 1.20 
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and Hanzlik, P. J.. J. Pharmacol, 44, 109 (1932). 
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Many Manufacturers of 


COLOGNES, TONICS, LOTIONS, DEODORANTS 
are consistent users of 


ORBIS ALCOH-SOLS 


BECAUSE—Alcoh-sols are perfume oils that have 
been especially “solubilized” to facilitate their ready 


solution in low proof alcohol. 


BECAUSE—Alcoh-sols are ideal for the perfuming 
of colognes, toilet waters, tonics, lotions, barber 


supply specialties, deodorants, etc. 


BECAUSE—Alcoh-sols will incorporate in 15 to 
35% alcohol the same amount of perfume that 
would normally require 50 to 90%, thereby stretch- 


ing your supply of this vital material. 


BECAUSE—Alcoh-sols dissolve clearly, eliminating 


Our New Cctalog is Now Available 


PERFUME BASES 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


QUINCE SEED 
OLEO RESINS 
STEARIC ACID 


COSMETIC RAW MATERIAL 
WATER SOLUBLE GUMS 
FOOD COLORS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MEXICO, D.F. BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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troublesome filtration. Important because time and 


money saving. 


BECAUSE—Alcoh-sols are entirely free from all 
sulphonates or sulphonated products, thus avoiding 
decomposition of the perfumes. They are non- 
reactive with other ingredients in tonics, lotions, 


deodorants, etc. 


BECAUSE—Alcoh-sols are available in a wide range 
of floral and bouquet odors to meet most demands. 
Odor list, prices and samples available to interested 


manufacturers only. 


ORBIS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY: NEWARK, N. 4. 


WAXES 
THYMOL 
AROMATICS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The American Perfumer 





by ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


OMPLETE freedom from price controls over essential 
oils, imported as well as domestic, should be an ac- 
complished fact by the latter part of November. The 
people of the Chemicals Branch of OPA hoped the neces- 
sary legal proceedings might be completed during the first 
week in November; but lawyers are proverbially meticu- 
lous and cautious. Any delay will stem from the writing 
of the Amendment to SO 129 which got under way late in 
October, immediately after the decontrol of fats and oils 
was announced. If the lawyers make no difficulty, the de- 
control will cover the products of essential oils. This would 
free from price control the products of such imported ma- 
terials as citronella, and similar essential oils. One of the 
gaps left in the relaxation of controls over oils like cit- 
ronella were the ceilings over geranol and similar products 
made in the United States from the imported materials. 


DECONTROL OF ALL SYNTHETIC ESSENTIAL OILS IN VIEW 

It is also anticipated that any vestige of price controls, 
which might remain tucked away in oddments of Orders, 
over synthetic essential oils will be removed by the Amend- 
ment to 129. The structure of the system of Control 
Orders, which has necessarily grown up during the life of 
OPA, is so complicated that sometimes it has been found 
decontrol proceedings have not covered every legal iota 
through no fault of those who have drafted the decon- 
trolling instruments but purely by reason of the vast num- 
ber of original Orders, Amendments, Directives, Regula- 
tions, and varied interpretations which have the force of 
law. The tens of thousands of commodity groups or indi- 
vidual items, which came under price control during the 
war, naturally produced legal regulations in vast multiples 
of the commodities themselves. Some one obviously knows 
just how many there are. This reporter does not. 


DECONTROLLED ITEMS TO BE PUBLISHED 


The problems involved are so important that the OPA 
itself, about November 1, advised business people, who 
should have the information, that it has compiled a series 
of directories listing the thousands upon thousands of 
items removed from control. The first volume came out 
of the Government Printing Office on October 28, and 
covered 3500 commodity groups and services, as well as 
important individual commodities. This first volume lists 
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ALL items (within groups as well as individual commodi- 
ties and services) which were decontrolled up to October 1. 
The second volume, or first supplement, listing all groups, 
services, and items, decontrolled between October 1 and 15, 
came out on October 29. The third volume 
supplement—will list items decontrolled between October 
15 and 22, and will be ready for circulation the first week 
in November. The directory, with its supplements, is now 


or second 


sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $3, which covers 
the series, presumably the volumes issued and announced, 
as well as those which may be issued in the future. 

The Government warns, however, the present price is 
subject to change, which probably means that OPA has in 
mind that there may be more supplements ahead than can 
be presently foreseen. OPA also emphasizes that the direc- 
tory and its supplements are not a substitute of the listing 
which will be issued soon announcing ALL items that will 
remain under price control. This listing is important be- 
cause the items not published, automatically pass from 
control. 


THE DECONTROL DIRECTORY 


This discussion of the listings is detailed because numer- 
ous items in various groups of commodities have important 
significance to the industry which produces perfumes, toi- 
letries, cosmetics, flavors, and soaps. The Decontrol Di- 
rectory lists items in three major groups: food products, 
consumer goods, and all other items. The listing of each 
item shows when it was decontrolled, and the name or the 
regulation which effected the decontrol. OPA suggests that 
even when an earlier listing is superseded by blanket de- 
controls, which has happened in relation to items espe- 
cially important to your industry, the earlier listing will 
provide very necessary information about the details of 
earlier decontrols. This data obviously will be invaluable 
to those who become subsequently embroiled in any tangles 
with meticulous or newly appointed Government officials. 
The election will undoubtedly put new faces in some old 
places. The Directory and its supplements will list the 
names of the officials with whom you must do business, 
give their titles, telephone numbers, office location, the 
name of the Branch to which they are attached, the sup- 
plements will show the changes in personnel, location, and 
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THE REFRESHING FLOWERY FRAGRANCE OF PEONY 
PARENTO WILL IMPART DISTINCTION AND LASTING 
APPEAL TO YOUR CREAMS AND LOTIONS AT 
EXCEPTIONALLY MODERATE COST. 


A SAMPLE WILL CONVINCE YOU! 


COMPAGNIE PARENTO 


INCORPORATED 
CROTON + ON + HUDSON, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ DETROIT ¢ LOS.ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE * PHILADELPHIA * TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL ¢ LONDON, ENGLAND 





similar information. ALL OPA regulations will be listed 
in the Directory. 

Here is an example: pure spices had been exempt from 
price control for some time; but on October 24, synthetic 
spices, and the materials from which they are made, were 
decontrolled. OPA announced that the decontrol affected 
“imitation spices and their basic ingredients” under the 
terms of Amendment 67 to Supplementary Order 132— 
Exemption and Suspension from Price Control of Certain 
Foods, Grains and Cereals, Feeds, Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products, Agricultural Chemicals, Insecticides and Bever- 
ages. 


SOAP REMAINS UNDER CONTROL 


On the same day OPA announced price controls had 
been removed from all cosmetics not previously decon- 
trolled. This came as the result of the promulgation of 
Amendment 60 to SO 129—Exemption and Suspension 
from Price Control of Machines, Parts, Industrial Mate- 
rials and Services. It covered specifically all powders, 
rouge, “and the entire group of these items.” Soap, how- 
ever, was not decontrolled. Last September practically all 
cosmetic items retailing for 25¢ or less were suspended 
from price ceilings, and in April price controls had been 
removed from perfumes, toilet water, colognes, eye and hair 
cosmetics, cold wave solutions, and from cuticle removers. 

On Oct. 1 OPA published a list of items classified as agri- 
cultural products certified by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as still remaining under control but which did not, however, 
include honey, which thus was decontrolled. Those re- 
maining under control included stearic and oleic acids, 
olive oil, beverage powders, food coloring containing 
sugar, food flavors and extracts containing sugar, fountain 
syrups, ice cream stabilizer, sugars, and various country 
and commercial syrups. 


FATS AND OILS DECONTROLLED 


On October 29 OPA announced ALL fats and oils, 
edible and inedible, passed out of price control with pub- 
lication of Amendment 72 to SO 132, the title of which 
was given earlier in this letter. Soap, however, remained 
under price control. Lafayette Cox of OPA’s fats and oils 
branch reported his investigation revealed soap supplies 
are almost at “rock bottom because there are no reserves.” 


Charles Lund, Department of Commerce expert, predicted 
there will be no real increase in the supplies until Febru- 
ary or March, possibly later. The oils removed from con- 
trol earlier in October included imported and domestic 
olive oil; imported and domestic grapeseed oil; sesame 


seed oil; sunflower seed oil; sorghum grain oil; tea seed 
oil, and safflower oil. Imported and domestic castor beans 
and No. 1 and No. 2 castor oils were removed from price 
control because the Government was tired of granting 
further ceiling increases to meet the price of the South 
Americans. 

Earlier in the month OPA raised the ceilings on im- 
ported copra and crude coconut oil, in order to stimulate 
shipments to the Atlantic Coast and to Gulf ports in whose 
areas there was reported idle crushing capacity. 

The Amendment 75 to MPR 53—Fats and Oils—pro- 
hibited tiein sales to which domestic importers apparently 
were increasingly exposed by the demands of foreign sup- 
pliers. It also prohibited over-ceiling purchases abroad 
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because compliance at home had become seriously trouble- 
some to some importers who were compelled to purchase 
at a loss, and boosted world prices to such an extent that 
American importers had much difficulty in lawfully ob- 
taining their reasonable share of the commodities. 

Sugar and sugar solutions remain under control. The 
price controls remain over all grades of edible syrups, 
molasses, blackstrap, corn sugar and corn syrup, and 
blended syrups which contain at least 20 per cent by weight 
or volume of sugar or sugar solutions, corn sugar or corn 
syrup, in combination or singly. It is wise to bear in mind 
in relation to sugar, as well as to various items that have 
been decontrolled, that rationing still continues either as 
such under OPA, or under the direction of CPA. In other 
words, even if price controls have been removed there are 
still other controls which may materially affect the flow of 
a material or a commodity. In some instances, these con- 
trols will most probably act as price-brakes. It should be 
interesting to watch this aspect of the effect of non-price 
controls. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE IS CRITICAL 

OPA says sugar is critically short. The potential supply 
both from this country and from Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and elsewhere, is expected to increase, roughly, 
2,000,000 tons. Those who understand the situation in the 
Capital say export from this country to Europe and else- 
where via U. N. R. R. A., and to Canada and Great Britain, 
may be reduced without harm to the domestic needs of our 
foreign clients. It is pointed out that at this time manu- 
facturers of products involving sugar have extraordinary 
difficulties in obtaining materials, while their foreign com- 
petitors apparently have an abundance of sugar to make 
products they send into the United States, and with which 
they threaten to dominate some of our domestic market. 

This distorted situation also is reflected in the acute lead 
shortage in this country, critically important to your in- 
dustry. Every section of our economy which uses lead is 
in dire need of more. Authentic sources in the Capital tell 
us our over-all reserves today are sufficient for about four 
years, while Australia has enough for 541% years, and the 
Argentine and Britain are reported to be abundantly sup- 
plied. The British apparently have so much that they can 
use it for non-essential needs. It was pointed out in the 
Capital that recently a progressive British toy manufac- 
turer burst into bloom in various American cities with 
advertisements offering lead toys, lead soldiers, lead toy 
cannon, even miniature cannon balls made of pure lead. 

There is much admiration for the enterprise of the Brit- 
isher who invades our economy to grab a lot of otherwise 
unexpendable Christmas money. On‘ the other hand there is 
much sourness about the situation which enables the 
British manufacturer to make lead toys, while over here 
those who require lead for desperately essential purposes 
are restricted to minuscule quantities under rigid rationing 
controls, Lead globally is under the control of an inter- 
national board on which we are represented. Apparently 
no one here, outside of Government, has any specific in- 
formation about the data which influence the decisions of 
this board; we are told even the State Department knows 
practically nothing, but is trying to find out. 

There also is complaint about the distribution of tin. 
They tell us the food industries are supplied amply with all 
they need to get their canned products into commercial 
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circulation, but that other industries are practically shut 
off. Incidentally, the latest raises in the price of oranges 
are attributed to the increase in the cost of containers. 
Pig iron and alloy steel have been decontrolled; but 
steel drums, which must now be made of cold-rolled steel 
because the supply of hot-rolled steel is critical, are kept 
under price ceilings. Tight barrels, used for chemicals, 
alcohol, syrups, and similar products, remain under price 
control, with higher prices. All zinc products have been 
given a price-ceiling increase, averaging 1¢ per pound. 


CONTROLS ON GLASS CONTAINERS REMOVED 


All controls over glass containers were removed by 
CPA. Order L-103 was revoked, which makes possible 
manufacture of glass containers of any shape or size. The 
controls had been effective since 1942. Jack Small, the 
CPA man, said this year’s production will be the largest 
in history. He predicts over 110,000,000 gross. Mr. Small 
thinks if many new designs are now introduced, the quan- 
tity anticipated may be jeopardized. Representatives of 
the glass container industry were sharply opposed to the 
removal of controls until January, 1947. They particularly 
feared the cosmetic industry may make an unprecedented 
demand for new shapes and sizes, especially outstanding 
private designs. Mr. Small suggested the manufacturers 
should resist new designs. He intimated that if any part 
of the economy using glass containers put unusual pres- 
sure on the manufacturers for difficult products, CPA could 
—und probably would—use its priority powers to exercise 
control, which are still in reserve. 

Paper and paper products are still scarce, and are ex- 
pected to remain scarce indefinitely, according to Wash- 
ington sources. Sometimes these sources do not agree with 
outside sources. CPA Frank E. Bennett, the tough guy in 
charge of Alcohols, Aromatics, and Drugs, says molasses 
to make alcohol in the United States is still very scarce, 
for which réason L-353 will continue to be enforced rigidly. 
The enforcement is expected to stop the Cubans from 
processing their molasses into alcoholic beverages, which 
bring better revenue to the Cubans. Also it is expected it 
will prompt them to send their molasses into the United 
States, where it may be processed into industrial alcohol 
at less cost. 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR COCOA AND CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY 


The cocoa-bean and chocolate products industry has so 
many problems that OPA has established a three-man ad- 
visory board: T. J. Mahoney of J. Aron & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Isaac Witkin, General Cocao Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; and George Hintz, Wessels, Kulenkampff and 
Co., New York, N. Y. Their appointments preceded the 
announcement of an OPA lift in cocoa and chocolate 
prices of 27 per cent, presumably because raw beans cost 
much more, plus labor, packaging, and other items. About 
the same time the British Cocoa Control Board set the price 
of the 1946-47 Gold Coast of Africa crop at more than 
double the price paid previously. Roughly the price is 
about 10¢ per pound, or approximately 13¢ a pound 
landed in New York. Our ceiling prices are expected to 
rise from the present 8.99¢ a pound to better than 15¢ 
per pound. 

Among the articles decontrolled on November Ist were 
make-up and shampoo capes; facial tissue containers; cos- 
metic bags; and powder puffs. On the same occasion OPA 
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warned that distributors of any commodity, which has 
been under price control, must retain for a year after date 
of decontrol, all records, reports and other documents they 
may be required to keep or to make, up to the time of de- 
control. OPA especially warned the obligation pertains to 
processors of things which come within food classifications. 


GERMAN COSMETICS AND PERFUMES FORMULAE 

German formulae for cosmetics and perfumes, complete 
with process details, are available through the Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of Commerce, as the 
result of the investigation made by Dr. Stephen A. Karas, 
during the past five months in Germany. It is believed the 
data will signally help the American cosmetic industry to 
free itself from dependence on foreign manufacturers. Dr. 
Karas, who hopes to go back for further exploration, 
brought to America complete details of processes and origi- 
nal formulae for synthetic glyco waxes; for extracting 
chlosterol from wool fat; and for the making of many 
perfumes, toilet soaps, creams, and other cosmetic prod- 
ucts. Dr. Karas’s return to Germany depends largely upon 
the ability to obtain access to information in the Russian 
zone of Germany. The Karas studies will be published 
shortly in two documents. 


STUDY OF CEDARWOOD OIL 


University of Texas has established a scholarship for 
the study of cedarwood oil, the funds for which were pre- 
sented by the Trubek Laboratories of East Rutherford. 
N. J. Central Texas has 3,000,000 acres of cedarwood 
growth, with oil plants at Lampassas, Bastrop, and New 
Braunfels. Retailers, distributors, and wholesalers can now 
secure a quarter million dollars’ worth of cosmetics from 
War Assets Administration. Any one of the 33 regional 
offices can tell you where the nearest stock may be had. 
The Richmond, Va., listing included shaving brushes, a 
variety of creams, dentifrices, deodorants, lotions, hair 
oils, rouge, tooth paste, talcum powders, shampoos, soap 
powders, toilet soaps, hair tonics, and styptic pencils. WAA, 
incidentally, still plans to open a chain of retail outlets to 
sell its goods to veterans. It still has in inventory $11.- 
300,000,000 worth of surplus, expects over $12,500,000,- 
000 more to be declared, and has disposed of property 
valued at $6,500,000,000. 


MONSANTO STRIKE SETTLED 


The Monsanto Chemical plants’ strike was finally set- 
tled late in October after continuous sessions between the 
representatives of the strikers and the Corporation which 
lasted almost for a week. As predicted in these columns, 
Mr. Queeny was obdurate about the closed shop. The 
plants continue to operate as open shops. Following Mr. 
Queeny’s conviction, often expressed, the Corporation will 
advise new employees it approves labor organizations but 
leaves to each individual employee the decision about join- 
ing. The settlement involved minor wage adjustments, 
which were never under debate, and agrees to operate the 
check-off system. The final settlement was reached with the 
cooperation of the international as well as the local union 
officials, and the superintendents of each Monsanto plant. 
The strikers did not attain the chief purposes of negotia- 
tion solely with the chief officials of the Corporation, and 
the closed shop. The other issues could have been settled 
originally within 24 hours. 
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These skilfully blended Norda flavors embody the natural 
taste of freshly picked fruit, yet have the added advan- 
tage of concentrated strength ideal for stretching natural 
flavors. Any one of the three — Imitation Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Cherry——merely by being used alone can 
completely replace your natural flavors. Excellent for 


hard and soft candies, gelatin desserts, etc. 


Write for working samples and full details, on your company letterhead 


Norda 


ESSENTIAL OIL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 601 WEST 26th STREET a ST. PAUL: 904 LINDEKE BUILDING, ‘ST. PAUL 1, MINN 
CHICAGO 325 WEST HURON STREET be LOS ANGELES: 2800 EAST 11th STREET 
HAVANA arn AMARGURA 160 ° CANADA: 119 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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FAIR WARNING 








For more years than | care to re- 
member, readers of trade papers have 
waded through countless pages of al- 
leged NEWS, which emanated from 
pseudo experts, phthisicky scientific 
writers, and others in the employ of 
manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies, generally written in a tone of 
one who imparts information to a 
child. Now, I deny that I was born 
or raised any differently from other 
pharmacists who turn out to be 
columnists, but will admit that the 
staleness and triteness of the so-called 
NEWS in the average trade paper 
was the catalyst that turned me to 
writing on drug and cosmetic sub- 
jects, early in my pharmaceutical 
career. Further, I had a desire to be- 
come rich while loafing. As this issue 
goes to press, however, there is no 
visible indication of either, and I 
seem to be working harder than any 
pharmacist I know. This is because 
the gathering of news is like any 
other work. You simply must make 
calls. if you wish to get results, and 
not be dependent on the “canned” 
releases that the mailman brings you, 
telling of events weeks or months 
after they have happened. With this. 
I dedicate myself to bringing you 
news. every month, which you will 
find to be interesting, timely and 
helpful, flavored with a bit of levity 
and profundity. Confidentially, it 
would he easier for me to write 16 
of my own weekly Newsletters. which 
I'll continue. than write this first as- 
signment of NEWS, but here goes! 


GERIATRIC COSMETICS 


With the upper-age range becom- 
ing economically more and more 
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A. compendium of significant news and views 


® Harold Hutchins says... 


The monthly contribution of this news 
section by Harold Hutchins will in 
no way interfere with the regular 
issue of his weekly news letter.—Ed. 


DODUUDNSAEEO DEEDS) SUUUEEOYEUENORAUEEEREAUUUAOO ENDO REEL GUDOREDEDAT HUDEAGEA TUDES OEUEEDEG LOADED STEAD 


important, as our older people in- 
crease in number in the United States, 
it’s not surprising to learn that some 
clever people are currently consider- 
ing special cosmetics for the older 
people—not the middle aged nor the 
21 plus—but the admitted older per- 
son. Frankly, it’s about time we 
admitted that the physiological re- 
sponses of the years require special 
ingredients in a face powder or a 
shaving cream. Certainly, a soap for 
the skin of the aged would be wel- 
come and find a profitable market, 
just as special canned foods for the 
aged mean less borrowing from the 
baby food department. 


LIKE THE OUTLOOK 


Suppose a physician, under the 
Veterans’ Bureau system of ambula- 
tory medical care, and the pharma- 
ceutical system of 
supplying medication on prescription, 
were to dispense a cosmetic? Would 
it be a legal item? And there you 
have some form of socialized cos- 
metology, just as you have some form 
of socialized medicine. Is that good? 


association's 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


You read about scholarships of- 
fered and given by large pharmaceu- 
tical concerns. Some of these con- 
cerns have cosmetic affiliates. Why 
not a few scholarships in the name of 
the cosmetic affilites? Or why not 
a series of scholarships through the 
Toilet Goods Association? 





ATOMIC STUFF 


How soon will the products of 
atomic fission be available for cos- 
metics? Surely, the mass hysteria on 
the part of the public may YET be 
reflected in an ill-advised cosmetic 
manufacturer offering some version 
of atomic bomb preparation. The 
man with the whiskers will probably 
say thumbs down, even though ex- 
perts in cancer already are working 
with the “stuff.” As a matter of fact, 
some skin cancer growths seem to 
respond quickly, but they are the 
same type reported to have responded 
to about everything else. Atomic 
bomb tracer material will afford the 
scientist with a new and better tracer 
material, which might settle the sub- 
ject of penetration through the skin, 
by application to the outer surface. 
A mean one and by no means (no 
pun) yet in the clear. 


HOW'S YOUR pH? 


An industry as involved as the 
cosmetic one should take its com- 
bined brains and then work on an 
easy and reliable mode of determin- 
ing the pH of the skin surface. So 
much depends upon a true realization 
of the surface acid or non-acid cloak. 
So little is really known. The present 
modes of study do not take the soap 
or near-soap content of the skin into 
account. Certainly, the fat and fat- 
like products have an influence on the 
sum total of pH. For the most part, 
only the ionization of water soluble 
products are measured in conven- 
tional dye studies. I’m getting into 
deep water, here, and I had better 
"stop! 

But, how about it, Maison G. de- 
Navarre? 
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1820--1946 


A gradual perfection both in individuals 
and in an industry comes with the passin g of 


years. There is no test of the quality of a 





product or of an institution equal to that 


of time. 








The ever increasing number of perfumers 
who depend upon our organization to meet 
their requirements for basic perfuming mate- 
rials is ample proof that the test of time has 


revealed their sterling qualities. 





Roure-Dupont, Inc. 


Essential Oils °* Aromatic Chemicals °* Floral Products 


366 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





Sole agents for Roure-Bertrand Fils, Grasse (A.M.) 


France and Justin Dupont, Argenteuil (S.& O.) France 
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NEWS... Harold Hutchins Says --- VIEWS 


HISTORY 


The cosmetic business seems to be 
the only one around living in the 
present. It is rare to have stories of 
the past glory of cosmetology appear. 
No doubt the speed of today causes 
the forgetfulness of yesterday. Before 
it’s too late, some of the real old- 
timers should set down their recol- 
lections, because it will be a “must” 
in the future to know something 
about the past of cosmetology. 


COPY CAT ITEM 


A new group has been formed (no 
matter what the subject) with these 
objectives: (1) To coordinate efforts 
on any subject in this country and 
gather abroad statistics on prevalence 
and geographical distribution. (2) 
Act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion. (3) Educate the public on the 
problem. (4) Collect funds to stim- 
ulate and support research on the sub- 
ject and allied problems. Now, I 
ask, why not a group with cosmetic 
ideas in view, for the purpose noted 
in the above copy cat outline? Why 
can’t we? Talks to the laity have 
become increasingly popular. Why 
can’t the organizations in each com- 
munity organize talks to the laity on 
subjects of interest, without a com- 
mercial slant? Why can’t we? (Some 
more copy cat ideas.) The American 
Pharmaceutical Association has its 
own home building in Washington, 
D.C. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has a 
permanent home in Washington. Why 
can’t we? (Here’s still another 
notion.) Motion pictures, showing 
phases of the work of the industry, 
are available. Why don’t we have a 
central film library? A Board of 
Control of Film? A _ distribution 
system? Why can’t we? (And this 
is the final one!) The Fels Medical 
Laboratory affiliates with Temple 
University. Now, there is an idea! 
Just substitute your special hobby in 
our industry for the word “Medical” 
and see how soon you secure uni- 
versity affiliation. 


HOW COME? 


Why are some cosmetic houses 
flirting so consistently with the med- 
icals? The largest group seems to be 
the one pushing near-allergy-free 


face powders, etc. It’s not so long 
ago that the very word allergy was 
taboo when and if applied to cos- 


metics. But, the smart boys found a 
way around that one. As I’ve written 
before. the dictionary still writes the 
best advertisements. And the most 
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honest opinions are found in out-of- 
the-way places. Positive skin tests, 
without any clinical sensitiveness to 
correspond, are common enough. 
With the medical profession tending 
more and more to the belief that al- 
lergies are a major cause of sinus 
troubles, it’s not surprising to find 
some medicos going so far as to 
claim that 90 per cent of sinus cases 
spring from irritants of the human 
system. Which makes one ponder at 
the future of the cosmetic company 
that is emphasizing this medical ap- 
proach and stressing the fact that 
some lipstick, powder and soap bases 
contribute to asthma and sinus al- 
lergies. Every time the M.D. blames 
it on a cosmetic, this company has a 
new customer. 


SAVE THEM 


Don’t throw those technical jour- 
nals away! Try some of the Com- 
mittees in this country collecting them 
for the Philippine Islands, China, 
Russia, etc. Or ask your foreign cus- 
tomers if they wish them. Remember, 
over 6,000,000 books were destroyed 
in one night in London. 


COSMETIC RESEARCH 

The type of scientific operation 
carried on by Dr. Philip D. Adams, 
Biochemist and Director of the Wood- 
bury-Jergens Skin Research Labora- 
tory, is news-worthy. I have just 
received samples of the dozens of 
leaflets that Dr. Adams has issued, 
in the last few years, based on sound 
skin and product research. For many 
years now, the Andrew Jergens Co. 
has brought all of the latest medical 
and biochemical research and find- 
ings to its cosmetic products found on 
the market today. All raw materials 
and compounded formulae are actu- 
ally tested on the skins of hundreds 
of women, before it can become an 
ingredient of a Jergens or Woodbury 
product. And this laboratory, like 
countless others, is constantly experi- 
menting to develop new and better 
formulae for skin care and beautifica- 
tion. This procedure can be dupli- 
cated by countless other cosmetic 
manufacturers, but it seems that not 
enough of them ballvho it sufficiently 
to the public, like the big pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers do. in their 
radio commercials and in their ad- 
vertisements to the public. Maybe 
the cosmetic industry stresses the 
beauty angle too much, rather than 
the sound research behind their prod- 
ucts? Incidentally, the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries lead the 
field in the nation’s $500,000.000 re- 
search projects. 


FTC INVESTIGATION 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has announced a thorough investiga- 
tion of the cosmetic industry, to be 
made for the purpose of gathering 
information that will offer guidance 
for the purpose of holding a Trade 
Practice Conference and the promul- 
gation of Trade Practice Rules for 
the Industry. The project is part of 
a new plan of the Commission to deal 
with an over-all-picture, instead of 
the regular procedure of dealing with 
individual manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. In view of the multiplicity 
and importance of the questions 
asked, it has been suggested that you 
have your lawyers close at hand, be- 
fore committing yourself, in order 
that you may be fair to both the 
Commission and yourself. 


"“SOAPLESS SOAP" 


Synthetic detergents can look for- 
ward to a bright, clean future. In 
“< ” 
other words, the new “soapless soap, 
which is obtained from petroleum, 
does not produce any more suds in 
hot or cold water than ordinary 
soaps, and does not leave scum or 
greasy curds. “Soapless” can be used 
for any purpose that is performed by 
regular soaps, which means you can 
lay off using toilet soaps for your 
family washing. The war about soaps 
seems likely to have been settled. 


COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT 


Frances X. Montbach, plant man- 
ager of Prince Matchabelli’s factory 
in Bloomfield, N. J., tells me that 
among his family heirlooms is a 
silver service for forty, which be- 
longed to his _ great-great-grand- 
mother. On the service are engraved 
the initials “P.M.” (for Paul Mont- 
bach, this time—not Prince Matcha- 
belli). And, to heap coincidence on 
coincidence, there is also engraved 
on the service a crest similar to the 
now-famous Prince Matchabelli 
crown. Which reminds me of the 
Prince Matchabelli party, held Octo- 
ber 30, jointly celebrating their 
twentieth year in business and the 
presentation of their new Crown 
Jewel perfume, held in the Crown 
Room. The famous designer, William 
Pahlmann, designed this room for 
Prince Matchabelli, building it 
around their well-known  gold-in- 
crusted crown bottle. The company’s 
sales and display space have kept 
pace with their sales increases, dur- 
ing the past three vears that Norman 
F. Dahl has presided over the com- 
pany. Sales increases of 160 per 
cent in 1944 and 267 per cent in 1945 
over 1943, are reported. 
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NEwS. VIEWS 


Harold Hutchins Says --- 


HOLIDAY OUTLOOK 
Now that the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration has decontrolled all cos- 
metics and toiletries at all levels of 
sale, from manufacturer through re- 
tailer, prospects for the holiday trade 
are bright, but actual dollar sales 
might fall behind last year, because 
of the competition from other gift 
items that were not available last 
Christmas. This loss, however, might 
be off-set by the growing promotional 
pressure put on Holiday Gift Sets, 
which slackened during the war years. 
Retail stocks of high- grade perfume 
and toiletries are reported to be good. 
even though Order 103, restricting 
new molds for bottles, may have some 
effect on new bottles for the Christmas 
volume. All in all, it’s rosy-looking! 


SKIN TABS 


Women about forty (or so) fre- 
quently have the habit of developing 
little solid tabs of skin. especially 
about the skin folds. They’re odd 
little things, if you’ve ever felt them. 
In the olden days, they would have 
tied them with a piece of silk thread, 
in the full of the moon, and trust to 
something or other. Now. science 
says it’s glands! So, will the treat- 
ment be glandular or the electric 
needle ? 


BICARB AS BODY DEODORANT 


A recent report is stated to have 
told of sodium bicarbonate being 
successfully used as a body deodor- 
ant, with no ill after-effects from 
application. What’s this? A house- 
hold product invading the field of 
science ? 


WHAT'S THE PASS-WORD? 


Someone started something when 
he suggested that physicians take and 
pass periodic examinations to con- 
tinue the practice of their profession. 
Suppose the same applied to chem- 
ists? Bet it won’t! But, it might be 
a good idea for those who drive cars. 
Don’t pilots have to take periodic ex- 
aminations? And what about editors 
and columnists ? 


THIS IS BAD 


Here is a verbatim item that a 
Washington news service sent out last 
week to editors of leading family 
newspapers in all parts of the United 
States: “Beauty must be served, and 
the competition among beauty doctors 
is terrific. For instance the Federal 
Trade Commission has a Minneapolis 
firm on the carpet, and challenges 
the claims that cosmetic and beauty 
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preparations will keep complexions 
young; that beauty oils discovered 
by the great specialists of Europe 
have taken on modern American im- 
provements, and bounded up to the 
“highest achievement in cosme- 
tology.” The “beasts” who perform 
all of these miracles even go so far 
as to say that the users of their dope 
will blossom out into “the most beau- 
tiful and lovely women in every group 
of females.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission indicates that “beasts” who 
peddle this beauty stuff are making 


misrepresentations that are so false, , 


that they are worse than that—sort 
of dirty lies.” As you may surmise, 
the item was titled— ‘Beauty And 
The Beast,” which is not the kind of 
public relations that the industry 
deserves. 


LEAD QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


The CPA, under terms of Lead 
Order M-38, will permit the use of 
lead in collapsible tubes, during the 
fourth quarter of 1946, to the extent 
that it was legally used for the same 
purpose, during the second quarter 


in 1946, 


KING BABY 


Look for an influx of baby cos- 
metic applications and procedures. 
The old maxim about baby being the 
boss of the house still applies. And 
there are lots of new babies in homes 
with funds divertible to the external 
care of the king or queen. 


NO POTASH 


Louis Ware, president of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
told his stockholders at their annyal 
meeting, in New York, last week, that 
he doubted that any potash would be 
imported into this country for at least 
another year. Also, that his company 
had already started exporting phos- 
phates and other chemicals to help 
meet the foreign demand resulting 
from the war. 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 


Private firms now can send inves- 
tigators to Germany at their own ex- 
pense. The U.S. Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Division has had a hun- 
dred investigators of its own over 
there, of which half still remain, 
studying Germany’s developments in 
chemistry. As a result, the I. G. 
Farben chemical secrets are being 
revealed, for the first time, especially 
in synthetic hormones, plastics, de- 
tergents, dyes and acetylene. The 
American Medical Association is co- 
operating with TIID in studying Ger- 
many'’s advances in medicine. 


SOAP STILL SHORT 


As we go to press, soap makers 
are reported to be getting less raw 
materials than when the price ceilings 
were in effect. The decontrol of live- 
stock should mean an increase in the 
production of inedible fats. There is 
a normal price difference of about 
4¢, between edible and inedible fats, 
but this figure has jumped up from 
13¢ a pound to 25 to 30¢, because 
OPA lifted the ceilings on edible fats 
and much of the inedible fat is being 
diverted to the edible category. Fur- 
ther, manufacturers believe the ceil- 
ings will soon also be lifted on in- 
edible fats, so they are not anxious 
to sell at prevailing prices and sales 
are nil. So, look for less soap, until 
these conditions change. 


ELLSWORTH'S TRAVELS 


E. J. Ellsworth, sales manager of 
Sierra Talc Co., returns to his office 
on November 24th, after a nation- 
wide trip spent in contacting the 
trade. He was accompanied East, by 
Richard S. Lamar, chief chemist of 
the company. While in New York, 
Ellsworth emphasized the vast re- 
search work being carried on by his 
company, in an effort to have their 
product meet every demand of the 
cosmetic industry. A Chicago stop- 
off enabled him to confer with Arthur 
C. Drury, head of A. C. Drury & Co., 
distributors of their product for many 
years. 


COSMETIC CHEMISTS TO MEET 


The meeting of the Society of Cos- 
metic Chemists will be held at the 
Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
December 6, 1946. The speakers and 
their subjects are as follows:—Dr. 
Curt P. Wimmer, “Educational Re- 
quirements for Cosmetic Chemists”; 
Dr. A. F. Guiteras, “Evaluation of 
Efficiency and Safety of Cosmetics”; 
Dr. Louis Schwartz, “Diagnosis of 
Cosmetic Dermatoses”; Ruth Boyle, 
“Operating a Cosmetic Clinic”; Dr. 
S. M. Peck, “Skin Pigmentation”; 
F. C. Reinshield, “The Importance of 
the Light Source in Testing Cos- 
metics,” and Dr. E. G. McDonough, 
‘‘Mercaptans in Cosmetics.” Dr. Dan 
Dahle will be presented with the first 
honorary membership in the Society, 
at the evening dinner, in recognition 
of the splendid work he did while 
Chief of the Cosmetic Division of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
He is now Director of Research for 
Bristol-Myers, at their Hillside, N. J. 
plant. The morning session will be 
attended by members only. while the 
rest of the day’s program is open to 
the industry. 
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““HELIOCRETE”’ 
Sch. & Co. 


GIVES you maximum quality at minimum 
cost. Four times stronger than heliotropin 
and ten times closer to the natural odor. 
Effective as a fixative, stable against alkali 
and free from chemical odor. Another eco- 
nomical Schimmel product that has gained 


world-wide acceptance. 


schimme})l & Co.. ine. 


601 West 26th Street, New York, 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—ST. LOUIS—DALLAS—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEWS... Harold Hutchins Says ... VIEWS 


NWDA VOTES JOB STUDY 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association voted on October 29 to 
establish a research fellowship, in 
some university or college, which 
would subject the more than 50 dif- 
ferent types of jobs involved in drug 
wholesaling to an investigation that 
may help to improve wholesale drug 
distribution throughout the country. 


WAA MOVES OFFICES 


Buyers are reminded that the WAA 
Sales Information Division and Dis- 
play Room now is located on the 
ground floor of 37 Broadway. They 
were formerly at 70 Pine Street, New 


York, N. Y. 


SCHULTZ & DALI 


William L. Schultz, president of 
Shulton, held a private viewing, on 
October 30, of three paintings by 
Salvador Dali. executed especially 
for the new Leigh perfume, named 
“Desert Flower.” The showing was 
held at the Knoedler Galleries, on 
East 57th St., in Manhattan. 


CHRISTMAS PARTIES 


The Annual Christmas Party of 
the Toilet Goods Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Royal York 
Hotel, in Toronto, on December 
ll. Five hundred leaders in the 
Chicago drug and chemical industry 
will gather at the Hotel Drake, De- 
cember 19, to attend the 44th Annual 
Christmas Banquet of the Chicago 
Drug and Chemical Association. 


THOMASSET COLORS FORMED 


The first company, to exclusively 
concentrate on the cosmetic field, in 
the manufacturing of organic lakes 
and purified iron oxide colors, has 
been formed by P. A. Thomasset, at 
Newark. N. J. Whittaker, Clark & 
Daniels of 260 West Broadway, New 
York City. will handle all sales. 
Thomasset. an outstanding authority 
on colors, resigned from the Ans- 
bacher Seigle Corp. last March to 
form his own company. 


G-D PLAYS HOST 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., was 
host on October 31 to four Cinder- 
ellas from the CBS program, which 
provides for four women to be taken 
to different places of interest, in and 
around New York, and to report their 
impressions of the visit over the air 
on the following day. At Givaudan’s 
Laboratories, they saw a variety of 
natural and synthetic materials used 
in perfumery, demonstrations in the 
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making of soaps, cosmetics and 
flavors, as well as a visit to their 
library of finished odors that have 
been made, during the past years. 


NEW PERFUME CARRIER 


The same company that gave us 
the idea for the ball-point pen, offers 
a spill-proof, ball-bearing perfume 
carrier resembling the pen, but half 
as long. It will contain about 144 
ounces of perfume and last for at 
least one and a half years. The or- 
iginal cartridge, containing one of 
four different fragrances, will sell at 
$20.00, while refills will be $15.00. 
Incidentally, Milady can also use it 
under water, due to the non-alcoholic 
base of the perfume, which is re- 
quired to feed through the ball-bear- 
ing. Headquarters are at 46 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y., under 
the name of Biro, Meyne & Biro. 


ORDER L-103 REVOKED 


The CPA has revoked Limitation 
Order L-103, covering the simplifica- 
tion of glass containers and closures 
and the freezing of all glass container 
designs to existing molds. 


CONSOLIDATES CORPORATIONS 


Richard Sussman, president, an- 
nounces the formation of Beau-Val, 
Inc., consolidating the Aziza Corpor- 
ation of America and the Moneau 
Corporation of New York. The new 
corporation will continue to manu- 
facture and market the Aziza eye 
preparations and Moneau perfume 
products. 


DONALD NELSON SPEAKS 


After attending the recent New 
York Board of Trade Dinner, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, as a guest of Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., I came 
away with one thing on my mind. 
It was the fact that Guest Speaker 
Donald Nelson told the assemblage 
that after he had graduated from the 
University of Missouri, he started out 
as a chemist. Nelson also clearly 
voiced his impatience with labor and 
management, in their present impasse, 
while another speaker. B. R. Armour, 
president of Heyden Chemical Corp., 
stated, in no uncertain terms, that 
management would have to better 
prepare itself to cope with labor’s 
demands, regardless of whether such 
demands were reasonable or not. 
Other highlights of the affair were 
the smoothness with which Ralph FE. 
Dorland, president of the group, con- 
ducted the meeting, and the perfect 
arrangements for the affair, as carried 
out by Herman Brooks and his able 
committee. 


RECOGNITION RECEIVED 


The staid Wall Street Journal de- 
voted one of its front-page stories, in 
the October 29 issue, to the perfume 
industry. Story told of the hundreds 
of industries that add and subtract 
scents to their merchandise, to en- 
hance sale of same, such as a leather 
odor added to synthetic soles; “de- 
skunked” plastics; perfumed paints, 
waxes, rubber raincoats, insecticides 
and stockings. Title of the story was 
“Sell By Smell.” 


RECENT PARTIES 


Prince Matchabelli dedicated its 
new $100,000 Fifth Avenue show- 
room and a new French perfume, 
Crown Jewel, at 10:00 P.M., on the 
evening of October 30, with the most 
elite crowd probably ever assembled 
to herald a new fragrance. The new 
room, done by William Pahlmann, 
required nine month’s work to trans- 
form it, from the former quarters of 
a bank, into a veritable fairy-land of 
perfume merchandising. Caught in 
the range of society’s photographer, 
Jerome Zerbe, were Joseph Huisking, 
of Fritzsche Brothers, and his lovely 
wife; Herman Brooks, Honorary 
president of The Toilet Goods Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Brooks; the Nor- 
man Dahls, he being the president 
of Matchabelli, and a host of other 
luminaries in and about the cosmetic 
field. Earlier in the evening, many 
of the same crowd had visited the 
Knoedler Galleries, to view the series 
of paintings, “Trilogy of the Desert,” 
by Salvadore Dali, which ushered in 
a new perfume, “Desert Flower.” by 
Leigh, a division of Shulton. 


CENTFLOR REORGANIZES 


Centflor Manufacturing Co., or- 
ganized as a partnership in October, 
1943, has been incorporated, with 
Dr. William O. Bruell as president. 
and Dr. Arnold Beller as secretary 
and treasurer. Plans are afoot to 
develop the export business of the 
firm, which will remain at 6 Varick 
St., in Manhattan, under the execu- 
tive guidance of the above-named 
original partners. 


OPENS AMERICAN BRANCH 


Jean P. Moutet of J. Henri Moutet 
has returned to France, after hav- 
ing established an American branch 
of his Grasse essential oil house at 
55 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Maurice S. Picard, sole agent in this 
country, accompanied Moutet on his 
return trip, and will spend three 
weeks at the company’s. plant in 
France to obtain a close-up picture 
of the raw material situation. 
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NEWS. . Harold Hutchins Says --.VYiEWS 


HEIDBREDER'S BOYS BACK 


Grant H. Heidbreder, directing 
head of Helfrich Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is joined by his son, Lieut. 
George H. Heidbreder, who becomes 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s new Chicago plant, while his 
other son, John C. Heidbreder, also 
recently discharged from the service, 
goes to Carthage College to study for 
the clergy. 


“SNOW MAN" 


One of the nine new gift combina- 
tions presented by Esmé of Paris for 
this Christmas Season is a colorful 
little “Snow Man,” holding in his 
hand a dram bottle of any of their 
three popular fragrances. 


MIDNIGHTERS 


Over 300 retail druggists of Chi- 
cago recently attended a midnight 
party, given by Kay Daumit, at the 
Palace Theatre. Which is a good 


time for any party to be held! 


$50,000 CHEMICAL BLAST 


An explosion in the plant of the 
Ridgefield Chemical Products Co.., 


ptct” Pet ibe 5 
Gg REE, 
é £ ‘ 


Ridgefield, N. J., took place Novem- 
ber 1, causing damage estimated at 
$50,000. The explosion, fire officials 
stated, came from spontaneous com- 
bustion of chemicals. 


SAVE RECORDS FOR OPA 

The OPA has issued SO-189, which 
requires the preservation of records, 
in connection with commodities ex- 
empted or suspended from price con- 
trol. The provision of the order will 
be found fully covered in Bulletin 
No. 1066, issued by The Toilet Goods 
\ssociation. 


PURELY PERSONAL 
JACK BRENNEN, vice president 


of Bourjois, is the modest possessor 
of a Carnegie Medal. 

The Drug & Chemical Section of 
the New York Board of Trade will 
hold its annual election on November 
19th, at the Chemists’ Club. 

I. E. “JACK” LA RUE has been 
named manager of their New En- 
gland territory by Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard. Stanley T. Olds has been 
selected to take over La Rue’s former 
territory in the mid-west. 

R. RIGHTON WEBB, treasurer of 
W. J. Bush & Co., New York, N. Y., 


has returned from his periodical visit 


to the Southern California plant of 
the company located in National 
City. While there he had the usual 
conferences with Jack Barrett, man- 
ager, Wilbur Bradley, head of the 
factory, and Nick Smith, factory 
superintendent. The week before 
his arrival, the election ordered by 
the N.L.R.B. had been held. An 
overwhelming majority of the em- 
ployees voted against having any 
union affiliation with either the A.F.L. 
or C.L.0. 

At the UNCLES CLUB party, 
given October 21, in the Bungalow 
atop the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
the following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year: Chris 
Christensen, Charles Pfizer & Co., 
as president; E. L. Drach, Abbott 
Laboratories, vice-president; and 
William F. Kammerer, George Lue- 
ders & Co., secretary-treasurer. 

HARRY JOHNSON joins Kath- 
leen Mary Quinlan. 

BENSON STORFER, president of 
Parfums Corday, announced the re- 
moval of his New York offices to 730 
Fifth Ave. He also announced the 
appointments of Ciril Wagner, for- 
merly with Park & Tilford, as sales’ 
manager and his assistant. Edith 
Steiger, formerly with Revlon joins 


HEADQUARTERS 
for 


FINE CLOSURES 


RICHFORD is Headquarters for those fine Closures that lend crowning distinction to your bottles and jars. 


This picture gives you some idea of the versatility of Capstyle Design by RICHFORD Craftsmen. 


made of solid brass, polished to a permanent lustrous finish 
that cannot be matched by anything on the market today. 


In addition to an exceptionally wide range of outstanding 


Closures, which are always on hand for immediate delivery, 


RICHFORD stands ready to develop and produce unusual 


Capstyles exclusively for your line. 
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RICHFORD CORPORATION 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Cable ‘'Richford, N. Y."’ 
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The Product of a good Craftsman needs no recommendation. 
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greater profits 
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PHOSPHORUS 


Our new department supplies the OXYCHLORIDE 


perfume and cosmetic industry with 


perfumes and toilet waters in bulk, 


oo to individual specifica- PHOSPHORUS 
TRICHLORIDE 


Write or wire today for complete details on 
this special service. 


Standard DrugCompanyInc. | JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals and Specialties 
RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
285-295 BADGER AVE.. NEWARK 8 N. J. Pema tat Tore ocd 
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NEWS Harold Hutchins Says ..- VIEWS 


ERNEST R. DURRER has been 
elected vice president and member of 
the board of directors of Givaudan- 
Delawanna. Inc., and Burton T. Bush, 
Inc. 

CHARLES EVERETT, president of 
Le Sonier, has been elected the head 
of a $3,000,000 cooperative apart- 
ment house. 

GILBERT GRUBER, of Boston’s 
industrial designers, Gruber & Shea, 
tells me that sales of leg make-up hit 
about half of last vear’s peak, around 
the Hub City. 

SCHIAPARELLI’S first bottle of 
the new Le Roy Soleil perfume was 
purchased by Princess Fawzia, sister 
of King Farouk of Egypt. 

DR. FREDERICK J. CULLEN is 
urging the unification of State food 
and drug laws with the Federal Food 
and Drug Act. 

“NAYLON” is the word for the 
new La Cross nail polish shades 
which come in a non-tippable bottle 
with a brush applicator. 

Paul H. Douglas, W. C. Griffin, 
Chandler Holt, George Carroll, I. R. 
Hollenberg, Robert R. Schwartz, 
Emanuel J. Marcus, Henri Robert. 
Herbert Heinrich, Charles P. Shil- 
laber, Walter W. Edman. FE. C. 


Crocker, Henry J. Wing, Erwin 
Di Cyan, J. J. Eller, John A. Killian, 
Charles A. Oclassen, L. S. Roehm, 
O. C. Cessna and E. O. Ohlmann 
will be speakers at the Scientific Sec- 
tion meeting of the TOILET GOODS 
ASSOCIATION at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y., De- 
cember 5. 

SEAFORTH offers its first Christ- 
mas wrap, on two luxury gift items, 
this year. 

BEN ALSOP and SID STEGER, 
formerly with Randolph Paper Box 
Co., which was recently liquidated, 
have formed the Randolph Paper Box 
Corp., to manufacture folding car- 
tons, at Richmond, Va. New York 
offices will be at 509 Madison Avenue. 

PRIMROSE HOUSE is selling its 
new Estrogenic Cream at $5.00 per 
two ounce jar. 

PENICILLIN is synthesized by a 
Cornell Medical team of research 
workers, according to an announce- 
ment in the November 8th issue of 
the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 

COL. HERBERT L. SHAFTOE 
has returned from six years of ser- 
vice in the U. S. Army and resumes 
his title as manager of the Cin- 
cinnati office of Givaudan-Delawanna. 


VITA-RAY will offer their 16-02. 
“Jumbo Size” of Hand Lotion at half 
price, during January and February. 
\ $2.00 value for $1.00! 

FORAGERS OF AMERICA will 
hold its Fiftieth Anniversary Banquet 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N. Y., on January 11, 1947. 

T. J. “TOM” LEWIS, a fabulous 
figure in the cosmetic industry, has 
joined Biro, Mayne & Biro, manu- 
facturers of the new perfume con- 
tainer, patterned after the ball-bear- 
ing pen, which the same concern 
originated. Also joining the com- 
pany, is Frances Church, formerly 
with Elizabeth Arden and Mary Dun- 
hill. 

MARK CROSS held a press party, 
Nov. 12, to introduce its new line of 
men’s toiletries. It took place in their 
new offices at 707 Fifth Ave. fol- 
lowed by a reception and cocktail 
party at the St. Regis. 

The November issue of THE GI- 
VAUDANIAN, monthly magazine 
published by Givaudan-Delawanna, 
contains the United States Tariff 
Commission’s preliminary report on 
the production and sales of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals in _ this 
country for 1945. The Government’s 
production figures for these chem- 
icals, is 18,077,100 pounds. 
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NEWS Harold Hutchins Says ... VIEWS 


HENRY A. THOURON has been 
appointed assistant to the director of 
sales of the Synthetics Department 
of Hercules Powder Co., according 
to Britt H. Little. director of sales. 


SIMON ASKIN, succeeds Robert 
P. Gould. retired, as director of pur- 
chases for the Heyden Chemical 
Corp. of New York. He also is as- 
sistant secretary and assistant trea 
surer of the Corporation. 


ERNEST REMLEY, of Synfleur 
Labs., is in the midst of several ex- 
periments that will be of extreme in- 
terest to the perfume industry. 


JIM ERVIN, of Procter & Gamble’s 
Chemical Division, sings in a glee 
club and a church choir, but not at 
the same time. 


JOE HARRISON, of the well- 
known Philadelphia firm of consult- 
ing chemists, LaWall & Harrison, 
makes regular trips to New York to 
visit the Chemist’s Club and to get 
his hair cut by his favorite Manhattan 
tonsorial artist. 

The VICTOR BROTHERS have 
recently installed 25 separate four- 
foot cosmetic cases in their Spring- 


field. Ill. drug store. at Fifth & 


\ionroe Streets. Each case houses a 
different nationally advertised brand. 

TED MINTZ, owner of the Cos- 
metic Bar in New Haven, has taken 
over the cosmetic concession in the 
best store in Meriden, Conn. 

JOE DANILEK, a smart and re- 
cent acquisition of Revlon Products 
Corp., is a professional dancer, an 
accomplished violinist and was a 
track star in his college days. 

GENEVIEVE NORTON, formerly 
in charge of Walgreen’s cosmetic de- 
partment in the Paramount Building. 
has been transferred to the offices of 
their New York headquarters. 

ALBERT LERNER and MILTON 
GOLDFARB, a couple of ex-G.L.’s. 
have introduced Parfums Tresor. 
which should click, if formula and 
packaging count for success. 

DAVE KENDALL gave a party 
that they’re still talking about. when 
PAUL PEARSON left Dana Perfumes 
to join up with Prince Matchabelli. 

CHARLIE CUBELLIS, formerly 
comptroller of the Mennen Co., is 
now comptroller of Castillion Prod- 
ucts, on the West Coast. 

GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA move 
their Philadelphia and Detroit offices 
into larger quarters. 


PEGGY SAGE’s new shade, Heady 
Wine, has been tied up fashion-wise 
with John Frederics, I. Miller, Glen- 
tex, Labtex, ete. 

KATZ DRUG CHAIN is reported 
to sell more of one brand of home 
permanent wave kits than all tooth- 
brushes combined. 

GEORGE BENT has been named 
director of purchasing for Consolli- 
dated Cosmetics and Dana Perfumes. 

JACK O'CONNOR, formerly of 
de Heriot, is now with Chen Yu. 

RUBICON Perfume Lamps are re- 
ported to be the fastest-selling, decor- 
ative toilet items in 
\merica. 

PRINCE MATCHABELLI intro- 
duces something new in packaging 
perfume this Holiday Season by in- 
troducing The Royal Box. which will 
be wrapped in ermine! 

DE KAMA’S Hormone Cream line 
will be distributed nationally, after 
the first of the year. At present, de 
Heriot. Inc.. is placing it in West 
Coast outlets. 

WORTH will stage the largest cam- 
naign ever run on their Je Reviens, 
Vigny’s Beau Catcher and Intimate 
Hour perfumes. while introducing a 
new Paris number called “Requete.” 
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NEWS VIEWS 


Cosmetics made in the United 
States should not be given foreign 
names, if you wish to steer clear of 
the man with the whiskers. 

LALUE KOLEFF, a perfumer from 
Sofia, was recently arrested by U. S. 
Custom officials for attempting to 
smuggle $108,000 worth of otto of 
rose into the country, plus $20,000 
in gold coins, hidden in the cans. 

ARTHUR ROBERTS. formerly 
with Northam Warren. before enter- 
ing the Service as a paratrooper, is 
now representing Tussy in their East 
Central area. 

“WEDDING NIGHT” and “BE- 
TROTHAL” are the names of two new 
perfumes that are being readied: for 
distribution through jewelry store 
outlets, to only those qualified to pur- 
chase them. 

W. KYLE SHEFFIELD, vice presi- 
dent of the New England Collapsible 
Tube Co., and an _ accomplished 
pianist, became a grandfather again, 
on October 25th, when his youngest 
son, Major Peter Sheffield, A.A.F. 
(retired), presented him with an- 
other grandson, named John Harrison 
Sheffield. Undoubtedly, he and his 
brother, Peter 2nd, will some day be- 
come the fourth generation in the 


-» Harold Hutchins Says 
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management of this company. _Inci- 
dentally, “The Connecticut Circle” 
recently published an interesting pic- 
torial story about the New England 


Collapsible Tube Co., which should. 


be turned over to your librarian, after 
you have enjoyed reading it. A note 
to Kyle Sheffield will bring you a 
reprint of same. MAJOR T. C. SHEF- 
FIELD, son of the president of the 
company, is now acting as West Coast 
sales representative with offices at 
7024 Melrose Ave.,Los Angeles, Calif. 

SEVENTEEN COSMETICS §are 
using full color spreads in eight large 
circulation magazines to tell about 
their teen age beautifiers. A trade 
naper and medical journal campaign 
is also being used. 


DR. RALPH L. EVANS, of Evans’ 
Chemetics, announces the formation 
of Evans’ Research and Development 
Corporation. 


JOSEPH SCHUBERT, former sales 
manager of Westmore, and LEON- 
ARD WITKIN, former Westmore 
Mid-West district manager, have 
formed their own New York Sales 
Agency, starting out with “Oilex,” a 
new, non-smearing nail polish re- 
mover, which will be nationally ad- 
vertised and distributed. 


MAX FACTOR, JR., is offering a 
new lip make-up, made with ingre- 
dients that are protected by patent, 
said to be of a “smoother” texture, 
possesses a high degree of adherence 
and is exceptionally quick-drying. 
The product will come in three shades 
each of Clear Reds, Blue Reds and 
Rose Reds. One for each type of 
beauty, that is. 

CHRISTINE LEVATHES, former- 
ly of Lennen & Mitchell, is now ad- 
vertising manager of Gourielli. 

ED LANE back in Gotham, and 
it’s good, after his absence on the 
West Coast where he promoted the 
sales of Pond’s new Angel Face 
make-up. 

MATTHEW GETZ, one of the most 
popular men in the retail drug trade, 
has been named sales supervisor of 
VY. Vivaudou, according to an an- 
nouncement by Louis Sasmore, sales 
director of the company. 

REDBOOK MAGAZINE announces 
a toiletries buying survey, showing 
that 77.8 per cent of men’s toiletries 
are purchased in drug stores and 13.4 
in department stores. There are many 
other equally-interesting figures in 
the survey, which can be obtained by 
writing to W. E. Terry, care of Red- 
Book. 
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NEWS... Harold Hutchins Says - -- Y/EWS 


J. HILARY HERCHELROTH, 
president of Lancry De Paris, has 
returned from a visit to the Grasse 
plant where the Lancry Perfumes are 
made, with news that a revival of 
perfume production in France today 
is a noble commentary on reconver- 
sion of French talent, who are back 
to steadily and rapidly gaining in 
production of his product, after a 
six-year break of war. 


FRANK H. ORR has been elected 
Pond’s field manager, according to 
an announcement from Lamont Cor- 
liss & Co. Also announced is the 
appointment of Leslie M. Faulds, re- 
cently returned from two years in the 
Pacific with the Seabees, as manager 
of Pond’s sales. 


WRISLEY has scheduled a big ad- 
vertising campaign in magazines, as 
well as a newspaper campaign, during 
the Holidays. on Spruce Men’s Toi- 
letries and Blue Fern Bath Toiletries. 
They also are offering dealers a mat 
service. 


DR. STEPHEN A. KARAS, con- 
sulting chemist of the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, announces that German 
formulas for cosmetics and perfumes, 


complete with process details, have 
been brought to the United States. 
Included are formulas for the wax 
bases, which American manufacturers 
imported from Germany before the 
war, and many other items that will 
be of great value in making the 
American cosmetic manufacturers in- 
dependent of foreign manufacturers. 

TRIS DUNN becomes general ad- 
vertising manager of Northam War- 
ren Corp. 

MAX WAXMAN, president of 
Gaby Toiletries, will soon be a grand- 
father twice, when his daughter, 
Gaby, and his daughter-in-law, Shir- 
ley, present him with new arrivals. 

HELEN GOLBY, advertising man- 
ager of Revlon Products Corp., has 
been named coordinator of all adver- 
tising and promotion by her com- 
pany. 

Color advertisements, on the new 
REX $10.00 “Day-and-Night Com- 
pact, will soon appear. 

KATHLEEN MARY QUINLAN 
moves to new quarters at 487 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Annual Banquet of the OIL 
TRADES ASSOCIATION, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on October 31, 
was a signal for the greatest turn-out 
in the Association’s history. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSECTICIDE & DISENFECTANT 
MANUFACTURERS meet at the 
Hotel Commodore, December 2-4. 

DR. IVOR GRIFFITH, president 
of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science, has announced 
that eighteen new members have been 
appointed to the teaching staff of that 
institution, to meet the all-time high 
enrollment of the College. 


DR. C. ROBERT MOULTON, long 
identified with the field of nutrition 
and the chemistry of meat and meat 
products, has joined the staff of 
Bjorksten Laboratories, industrial 
chemists of Chicago, as a Research 
Associate. 

CORNELIUS C. COAKLEY has 
been appointed plant manager of the 
National Aniline Division of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding Leon A. 
Piguet. recently retired for reasons 
of health. 

GEORGE W. von HOFE, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Machine 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J.. was elected 
president of the Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, at 
the Fourteenth Annual meeting of 
the Institute. recently held at Shaw- 
nee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 


OIL ORRIS ROOT LIQUID ABSOLUTE 
ORRIS CONCRETE 
ORRIS OLEORESIN (Resinoid) 


Genuine Orris Products are now in sufficiently good supply to 
enable perfumers to incorporate them in their compositions again. 


Experience demonstrates that none of the substitutes for Orris 
are wholly satisfactory in giving the characteristic Orris note. 
It is therefore fortunate that these well known Bush specialties 
are now readily available. 


W. J. BUSH & CO., Inc. 


ESSENTIAL OILS ... AROMATIC CHEMICALS ... NATURAL FLORAL PRODUCTS 


11 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


LINDEN, N. J. 


LONDON 


y2 Vovember, 1946 


NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 


MITCHAM 


WIDNES 
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NEWS... Harold Hutchins Says ---V!EWS 


BERNARD R. ARMOUR, presi- 
dent of the Heyden Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Potash and Chemi- 
cal Corp., succeeding W. J. Froelich, 
who has resigned. 

ROBERT J. MILANO, president 
of the Millmaster Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of The Berkeley Chemical Corp.. 
of Berkeley Heights, N. J. 


EDWIN J. PUTZELL, JR., has 
been transferred, by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., from assistant treas- 
urer to the legal department, as as- 
sistant secretary of the company. 

NELSON M. SNYDER has been 
named manager of trade advertising, 
of the sales promotion department, 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., re 
ports Kenneth C. White, sales pro- 
motion manager. 


DR. P. C. C. SHERWOOD, O.B.E. 
president of W. J. Bush & Co., Inc., 
New York, and chairman and manag- 
ing director of W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., 
London, England, returned to Eng- 
land November 14, after studying 
S. and Canada. 


conditions in the U. 
While he was here, the Right Honor- 


able Lord Hayter, who was on the 
boards of both W. J. Bush & Co., Inc., 
and W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., died. 


A. S. BEDELL, secretary of The 
Allied Drug and Cosmetic Associa- 
tion of Michigan, announces the fol- 
lowing coming meetings; Keno 
Party, November 20, and the Christ- 
mas Party, December 14. 


AMOS RUDDOCK, of the plastics 
division of Dow Chemical Co., spoke 
on “The Polystyrenes,” at the Novem- 
ber 4 session of a course, given by 
New York University, on plastics for 
retailers. 


STEVEN T. GOODE becomes gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago office of 
N. I. Malmstrom & Co., New York, 


processors of wool fat and lanolin. 


ERNEST A. WESTFRIED, identi- 
fied with the aromatic chemical, oil 
and essential oil industry here and 
abroad for 25 years, has joined Gun- 
ning & Gunning, Inc., in an executive 
capacity. 

J. J. PRESS, vice president of the 
Manufacturers Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Jersey City, N. J., has 
announced the formation of a new 
department to service the essential 
oil, perfume and synthetic aromatic 
chemical trades. 


DAVID M. KENDALL, general 
manager of Consolidated Cosmetics 
and Dana Perfumes, announces the 
following appointments—Arthur W. 
Willison as assistant sales manager; 
John A. De Vries as controller; 
George R. Bent as director of pur- 
chasing; Lucile Early and Louise 
Danner as special representatives; 
and Charles M. Burt, Jack E. Carter, 
Arthur J. Connally, Vance H. Evans, 
Ralph R. Kleinschmidt, John F. Me- 
Cool, Robert P. McLaughlin, John F. 
McNulty and Edwin Keith Palmer, 
all as sales representatives. 

Stephen Michael Hymes is the 
name of a son born to LEONARD 
J. HYMES, on October 17, at Hark- 
ness Pavillion, New York, N. Y. The 
father, well known in the essential oil 
and perfume industry, conducts his 
own business at 122 West 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and is a son of 
Henry Hymes, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the old Hymes Brothers Co. 
A brother, Julian Hymes, currently 
associated with him, becomes an 
uncle. 

And until I see you next month, 
ll be busy at 34 West 46th St., New 
York, N. Y., pounding out Harold 
Hutchins’ Weekly Drug and Cos- 


metic Newsletter. 


FE casous Why PLYMOUTH 


ZINC STEARATE U. S. P. 
IS BEST FOR DRUGS AND COSMETICS 


99 BEEKMAN STREET 


& Essential Oil Review 


1 Backed by the longest commercial Stearate 
manufacturing experience in America . . 
M. W Parsons offer you this new product as 
the finest Zinc Stearate that can be made. 


2 Years of research have made possible a 
particularly white product 


3. Special production methods . . . developed 
over more than a quarter of a century 


have made it ODORLESS 


4 It will not develop offensive odors even it 
kept for a long period 


5. It enables your face powder to retain the 
same odor that you give it. 


6. A smooth, light, fluffy texture has been 
finally and definitely achieved. 


7 Tested independently it shows the follow- 
ing results: ARSENIC (Gutzeit and Spectro- 
graphic Test) .. Not Found. LEAD (Spectro- 
graphic Determination) ... 1.7 parts per million. 


8. The reputation and record of M. W. Parsons 
assure you of Uniformity in all shipments. 


We also manufacture a superlative grade of PLYMOUTH MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


M. W. PARSONS 
i 


Telephone BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163—3164 
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DECSUX ... 


| PURE, WHITE 
| Raw Materials AND UNIFORM 


Essential Oils 










Natural and Aromatic 


for 


Perfumery « 





CCosisiillies * + BECAUSE II’S 


sunbleached 


Soap © Still using the same “old fashioned” methods 


proven successful for 95 years. 


That’s how long we’ve been bleaching bees- 
wax since we first began operations in Holland 


in 1852. ' 


Preference for high quality today is as strong 


| A | | | ‘| | vR as it was then. 
That’s why our customers would not think of 
FILS letting us change production methods to gain 


“speed.” 
INCORPORATED 


154-158 West 18th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Grasse - Paris - London - Beyrouth 





This same high quality extends through our 
entire line: 
U.S.P. Pure Sunbleached Beeswax 
U.S.P. Pure Yelldw Refined Beeswax 
Ozokerite Ceresine 
Micro Crystalline Petroleum Waxes 
Special Wax Blends 


KOSTER KEUNEN 


Sayville, L. I., N. Y. Phone: Sayville 400 


PREP LLL? 


Manufacturers of Quality Raw Materials 
For Perfumery For Over 100 Years 


PROPOR 


PEOPLE PLL EPIL PPLE LIIOLO DLL LLL EEL OL LOOP 


| 
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MARKET REPORT 


Soap Production Decline Due To Tight Supplies 


RADE in essential oils and aromatic chemicals proved 

rather disappointing over the past month in keeping 
with the turn of events in the econoinic picture. Demand 
for the account of perfumers was reported as reasonably 
steady although individual purchases were generally con- 
fined to small lots. Takings by the soap trade were con- 
siderably smaller because of the tight supply position in 
fats and oils, and major suppliers pointed out that con- 
fectioners and consumers in the food trade seriously af- 
fected by the shortage of sugar and shortening were limit- 


ing purchases. 


GLYCERIN STOCKS FALL BELOW SAFE LEVEL 

Lifting of meat controls created considerable interest in 
the glycerin trade. Failure to include inedible fats and 
tallow, however, served to cloud the general outlook. Al- 
though glycerin production increased from 10,282,000 
pounds in July to 12,629,000 pounds in August (100 per 
cent basis) stocks fell from 46,648,000 pounds in July to 
15,979,000 pounds, approximately 4,000,000 pounds below 
what was considered a safe level during the war period. 
With the fats supply tighter than at any time since V-J 
Day, production during September and October will prob- 
ably show a sharp decline when figures are completed. 

Mint oils were generally strong with spearmint reach- 
ing an all-time record high price of over $13 per pound. 
One or two odd lots of peppermint oil changed hands at 
about 10 cents a pound below the market in the country 
but local houses pointed out that the general position was 
strong. 

Prices on patchouli and East Indian sandalwood oils 
are ridiculously high. While the price of patchouli oil has 
declined from over $100 per pound to the current figure 
of $80, and while $50 to $65 per pound is quoted for goods 
to arrive within the next few weeks, these quotations are 
reported to be entirely out of line. 

Although the hurricane in Florida caused very little 
damage to the orange crop, all varieties of orange oil dis- 
played a firmer tendency. Independent producers in Cali- 
fornia were holding for slightly better prices. Florida 
orange oil registered a slight advance and advices from 
Brazil indicated a stronger tone. 

Safrol has reflected steadily rising costs of ocotea cym- 
barum from Brazil. The oil, it is said, is being used in 
increasing quantities as a base material in the manufacture 
of insecticides. The generally strong tone prevailing in 
lemongrass has been attributed to heavy purchases in India 
for the account of Great Britain. The article is selling here 
for over $4 per pound, a level about equal to that reached 
shortly after the outbreak of war with Japan. 
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Strikes, transportation difficulties, and other problems 
served to keep production of a number of aromatic chemi- 
cals at a generally low level. On the other hand, the large 
demand at home and abroad has created a ready outlet 
for about everything that is produced. Continued shortage 
of meta-cresol is reflected in a tight supply situation in 
musk ambrette, thymol and several other derivatives. 

It appears exceedingly difficult to obtain a clear picture 
concerning the general outlook in menthol. Material of 
Chinese origin has been commanding a slightly better price 
than menthol from Brazil. Despite the approach of the 
heavy consuming season the demand has proved dis- 
appointing. Delay in getting delivery of goods because of 
transportation difficulties served to discourage any unnec- 
essary buying. Despite many obstacles China is reported 
making every effort to boost production. 

\ steamer is reported to have cleared the port of Bushire, 
Iran, with gum tragacanth aboard, and is scheduled to 
arrive here some time this month. It was the first steamer 
to clear the port with tragacanth in three months. Spot 
supplies have been steadily dwindling and prices on some 
crades have become largely nominal because of depleted 
stocks. Cheaper varieties of gum karaya, namely the four, 
five and six grades, have grown scarce on spot and are 
difficult to obtain for shipment from Bombay. 

The supply situation in red oil and stearic acid has 
become tighter owing to diminishing supplies of greases. 
Since producers have been delivering the reduced output 
against former contracts they have been unable to accept 
any new business. Unless conditions surrounding the raw 
materials situation improve, producers warned that they 
would be forced to close down operations shortly. 


COPRA IMPORT CEILING PRICE INCREASED 

The import ceiling price for copra received at Atlantic 
and Gulf coast ports was increased from $115.50 a short 
ton to $116.20 through Amendment 75 to MPR 53 issued 
by OPA. The Amendment also increased the c.i.f., (con- 
tract, insurance, freight) price of crude coconut oil 
shipped to Atlantic and Gulf ports from 8-41/100 cents a 
pound to 8-68/100 cents a pound. Both of the above price 
adjustments were made, the agency explained, to reflect 
recent increases in ocean freight rates on copra to these 
ports plus an additional amount to encourage copra ship- 
ments to Atlantic and Gulf coast areas where there is 
some idle crushing capacity. Dollar and cents ceilings 
were listed for six grades of refined coconut oil to reflect 
normal differences in prices of crude coconut oil and 
refined grades which existed before price control but were 
never listed by OPA at the time prices were frozen. 
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BASIC MATERIALS | 81 6 - 1 946 


This Business 
Came into existence 


FIvE YEARS BEFORE FLORIDA was acquired 


from Spain—182] 


SEVEN YEARS BEFORE THE MONROE Doc- 


TRINE was written—1823 


NINE YEARS BEFORE THE ERIE CANAL was 
opened—1825 


PERFUME 


THIRTEEN YEARS AHEAD OF THE FIRST RAIL- 


ROAD— 1829 


The dates of these notable historic events in 
SPECIALTIES relation to that of the birth of this business 
would seem to fairly justify our claim to be 


veterans in Chemical Business. 


130 Years of cumulative experience is at 
|| your call here to help with your problems 
Y relating to Chemicals. Gums, Waxes, Tales 


and allied products. For friendly, helpful 


BUSH AROMATICS service, look to ISCO. 


INCORPORATED 





136 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY STREET: NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


Cable address: ARROBUSH i 
Telephone: WoOrth 2-6557 ic GLOVERSVILLE estas 


Factories: Niagara Falls, N. Y. e Jersey City, N. J. 
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PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
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(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 
ESSENTIAL OILS 


Almond Bit, per |b. 
FFPA 
Sweet True 
Apricot Kernel 
Amber, rectified 
Angelica Root 
Anise, U. S. P. 
Imitation 
Aspic (spike) Span. 
Avocado 
Bay 
Bergamot . 
Artificial 
Birch, sweet 
Birchtar, crude 
Birchtar, rectified 
Bois de Rose 
Cade, U. S. P. 
Cajeput . 
Calamus 
Camphor "white" dom. 
Cananga, native 
Rectified 
Caraway 
Cardamon 
Cassia, rectified, U. S. P. 
Imitation 
Cedar leaf 
U. S. P. 
Cedar wood 
Celery 
Chamomile Roman 
Cinnamon bark oil 


3.50@ 4.00 
4.75@ 5.10 
1.25@ 1.50 
68@ .70 
2.25 Nom'l 
150.00 Nom'l 
1.45@ 1.75 
1.75@ 2.10 
2.60@ 2.85 
1.35@ 1.40 
1.35@ 1.60 
450@ 5.25 
3.35@ 6.00 
2.50@ 5.00 
5.50 Nom'l 
Nominal 
5.35@ 5.75 
90@ 1.20 
2.50 Nom'l 
20.00@ 22.00 
95@ 1.00 
9.75@ 10.50 
11.75@ 12.15 
6.35@ 7.00 
23.00@ 23.50 
3.85@ 4.25 
3.75@ 
1.10@ 1.25 
2.75@ 3.10 
1.20@ 1.50 
17.50@ 18.50 
250.00@ 
32.50@ 41.00 


Citronella, Ceylon 
Java type 

Cloves, Zanzibar 

Coriander 
Imitation 

Croton 

Cumin 

Dillseed 

Erigeron 

Eucalyptus 

Fennel, Sweet 

Geranium, Rose, Algerian 
Bourbon 
Turkish 

Ginger 

Guaiac (Wood) 

Hemlock 
Substitute 

Juniper Berry 

Juniper Wood, imitation 

Laurel 

Lavandin 

Lavender, French 

Lemon, Calif. 
Italian 

Lemongrass 

Limes, distilled 
Expressed 

Linaloe 

Lovage 

Marjoram 

Neroli, Bigarde P. 
Petale, extra 

Olibanum 


2.00@ 2.75 
5.25@ 5.75 
1.60@ 1.65 
20.00@ 25.00 
12.00@ 14.00 
450@ 4.75 
9.00@ 11.00 
7.00 Nom'l 
2.25@ 5.00 
1.05@ 1.40 
3.75@ 4.50 
17.50@ 19.00 
17.00@ 20.00 
9.00@ 9.75 
11.00@ 12.50 
2.80@ 3.00 
2.65@ 3.34 
55@ .60 
7.00@ 10.00 
70@ 85 
5.00 Nom'l 
5.00@ 5.75 
10.75@ 17.00 
3.25@ 
3.25@ 5.10 
425@ 4.75 
6.00@ 7.00 
13.50@ 15.00 
5.75@ 4.00 
95.00 Nom' 
6.75@ 7.50 
350.00@390.00 
265.00@300.00 


5.00@ 5.70 


Opopanax 

Orange, bitter 
Brazilian 
Calif., exp. 


Orris Root, abs. (oz.) 


Artificial 


Pennyroyal, Amer. 


European 


Peppermint, natural 


Redistilled 
Petitgrain .. 
Pimento Berry 
Pinus Sylvestris 
Pumillonis 


Rose, Bulgaria (oz.) 


Synthetic, Ib. 


Rosemary, Spanish 


Sage 
Sage, Clary 


Sandalwood, N. F. 
Sassafras, artificial 
Ocotea Cymbarum 


Snake root 
Spearmint 
Thyme, red 
White 
Valarian 
Vetivert, Java 
Bourbon 
Wintergreen 
Wormseed 


Ylang Ylang, Manila 


Bourbon 


30.00@ 38.00 
3.50@ 3.95 


1.70@ 2.00 
2.00 Nom'l 


135.00@ 


36.00@ 40.00 
3.35@ 3.75 
4.00@ 4.10 
8.25@ 8.50 
8.75@ 9.00 
450@ 4.80 
7.00@ 7.60 
4.25@ 5.00 
4.25@ 4.75 
42.00@ 46.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
1.60@ 1.75 
2.65@ 3.25 
20.00@ 22.00 
18.00@ 20.00 
95@ 1.00 
.20@ 96 
27.00@ 29.00 
13.50@ 14.00 
3.01@ 3.40 
3.30@ 3.80 
70.00@ 75.00 
5090 Nom'l 
35.00@ 40.00 
3.65@ 12.00 
6.75@ 7.10 
38.00 Nom'l 
9.00@ 16.00 


(Continued on page 103) 


Improve YOUR Products 


with the 


LOGEMAN HOMOGENIZER 
Free testing offer! 


The new, revolutionary LOGEMAN HOMOGENIZER is indispensable for pro- 
duction of face creams, lotions, and all kinds of cosmetic preparations. Also 
assential in the making of aqueous solutions containing a small amount of flavor- 
ing materials or essential oils such as mouth wash, face lotions, ointments, and 
manufacture of cream shampoos, cream colognes and liquid brushless shaving 


cream. 


Follow the example of manufacturers who are now profiting by advertising 


homogenized products! 


FREE TESTING OFFER 


A specially designed hand homogenizer with simple instructions will be forwarded 
by parcel post. Try your present formulas or experiment with new ideas using 
this versatile unit. Keep this unit until you are convinced that homogenization 


Write at once 


for FREE OFFER! 


will improve your products. No charge for the hand homogenizer with purchase 
of $295.00 machine. Hand machine is purchasable alone for $7.89. If neither 
unit is adaptable to your use, simply return to us without obligation. 


elem) ie, ei 133) 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Immediate Delivery 


Cc. W. LOGEMAN CO. 
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Remember 
This 


FABRIQUE ve MATIERES PREMIERES 


POUR LA PARFUMERIE 
——EE===- 
ESSENCE SURFINE 


PATCHOULY C 
IMITATION M. 


Cresp MARTINENO 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1782 


. GRASS, 


FRANCE 


CRESP MARTINENQ 


of Grasse, France 
Established 1782 
presents 


Patchouly Imitation CM is used to replace, Wholly or 
| in part, Oil of Patchouly Natural which is now almost 
commercially obtainable, or when obtainable at a pro- 
| hibitive price, 
| AND NOW 


Patchouly Imitation CM for SOAP at the unusual price 
of $5.40 per lb. 


Write for Sample 


J. Hilary Herchelroth 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 369 Third Avenue 


Established 1855 
Buckley Road, Syracuse, New York New York 16, N. Y. 


ore Sta Red Oil Yellow Beeswax Spermaceti 
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(Continued from page 10!) Benzyl Alcohol 75@ 1.00 Indol, C. P. 20.00@ 23.00 







































Benzyl Benzoate 1.05@ 1.20 lso-borneol 100@ 1.25 
TERPENELESS OILS Benzyl Butyrate 2.00@ 2.25 |so-butyl Acetate 1.25@ 2.00 
Bergamot bans 16.00@ 18.00 Benzyl Cinnamate 5.25@ 6.10 lso-butyl Benzoate 1.50@ 2.60 
Grapefruit 65.00 Nom Benzyl Formate ... 3.50@ 3.75 — |so-butyl Salicylate 2.70@ 3.00 
Lavender 26.00@ 28.00 Benzyl-lso-eugenol . 950 Nom'l lso-eugenol 3.85@ 4.00 
Lemon 40.00@ 45.00 Benzylidenacetone . 2.10@ 3.05 lso-safrol 1.50@ 2.00 
Lime, ex. ...... 85.00@ 100.00 Borneol ; 1.80 Nom'l Linalool 8.50 Nom'l 
Distilled . 58.00@ 60.00 Bornyl Acetate 2.25 Nom'l Linalyl Acetate 90% 9.00 Nom'l 
Orange sweet .. 95.00@! 30.90 Bromstyro! 6.00@ 6.50 Linalyl Anthranilate 15.00@ 
Peppermint 14.00@ 14.50 Butyl Acetate AM2@® 19%, Linalyl Benzoate 10.50@ 
Petitgrain 6.50@ 8.00  Cinnamic Alcohol 3.00@ 3.60 _Linalyl Formate 13.00@ 15.00 
Spearmint . 15.00@ 16.09 Cinnamic Aldehyde 95@ 1.10 Menthol, Brazilian 8.00@ 8.15 
i ; I. 
DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS Ciasemal Sotyrot 12.00@ 1400 Melk Antheanilate S38@ 2.40 
Acetaldehyde 50% 1.90@ 2.75 Cinnamyl Formate 10.00@ 13.00 Methyl Cellulose, f.o.b., ship- 
Acetaphenone ininee 1.65@ 1.80 Citral, C. P. 7.75@ 8.50 ping point 460 Nom'l 
Alcohol C 8 ‘ 4.25@ Citronellol 6.50 Nom! Methyl Cinnamate 3.25@ 3.80 
. 27. . 14.00@ Citronellyl Acetate 8.60 Nom'l Methyl Eugenol 3.50@ 6.75 
Cl0.... . 4.25@ Coumarin 3.00@ 3.50 Methyl Heptenone 3.50 Nom'l 
Se 11.50 Nom'l Cuminic Aldehyde 7.75@ 10.00 Methyl Heptine Carbonate. 43.00@ 60.00 
C 12 4.25@ Diethylphthalate 30 Nom'l Methyl lso-eugenol 5.85@ 10.00 
Aldehyde C 8 12.00@ 18.00 Dimethyl Anthranilate 455@ 5.00 Methyl Octine Carbonate 24.00@ 30.09 
ae ews 27.00@ 30.00 Ethyl Acetate 35 Nom'l M ' 
: ethyl Paracresol 2.50 Nom'l 
Cc 10 12.00@ 17.00 Ethyl Anthranilate 5.50@ 7.00 
Cll ° Methyl Phenylacetate 3.00@ 4.10 
‘ 22.00 Nom'l Ethyl Benzoate 715@ 1.00 Methyl Salicylat 37 38 
Cc 12 23.50@ 28.00 Ethy! Butyrate 5@ .9 arg Set eee 37@ | 
C 14 (so called) 750@ 9.00 Ethyl Cinnamate 3.60@ 3.80 Musk Ambrette 4.25 Nom’ 
C 16 (so called) 7.65@ 8.25 Ethyl Formate 80 Nom'l Ketone ... 4.35 Nom'l 
Amyl Acetate 55@ ~~ .75 Ethyl Propionate 80 Nom'l Xylene |.50@ 
Amyl Butyrate 1.00@ 1.10 Ethyl Salicylate 0@ 1.00 Neroline (ethyl ether) - 2,00@ 2.70 
Amyl Cinnamate 4.50@ 5.80 Ethyl Vanillin 5.25@ 6.00  Paracresol Acetate - 2.55@ 3.00 
Amyl Cinnamate Aldehyde 2.35@ 2.80 Eucalyptol 3.00 Nom’! Paracreso! Methyl Ether . 2.60@ 2.85 
Amyl Formate 1.50 Nom'l Eugenol 2.85@ 3.35 Paracresol Phenyl-acetate . 600@ 7.25 
Amyl Phenyl Acetate . 3.50@ 3.75 Geraniol, dom. 6.25 Nom'l Phenylacetaldehyde 50% ... 2.75@ 
Amyl Salicylate 80@ 1.00  Geranyl Acetate 3.60 Nom’! 100% .....-. - 44@ 
Amyl Valerate 2.75 Nom'l Gerany! Butyrate 8.50 Nom' Phenylacetic Acid 2.00@ 2.25 
Anethol 2.40@ 2.80 Geranyl Formate 13.40 Nom'l Phenylethyl Acetate 2.40@ 
Anisic Aldehyde 3.35@ 3.80 Heliotropin, dom. 3.75@ 4.00 Phenylethyl Alcohol : .... 2,80@ 3.00 
Benzoprenone 1.15@ 1.30 Hydrotropic Aldehyde 7.25@ 7.75  Phenylethyl Anthranilate .... 16.00@ 
Benzyl Acetate 55@ «45 Hydroxycitronellal 8.50 Nom'! (Continued on page 105} 
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LABEL IV UIASTIS 











WE GIVE YOU 


Exactly What You Want! 


Nobody knows better than you just what kind of Cosmetics LOTIONS 
you want. And we make it our business to give you exactly what PERFUMES 


you want! We are thoroughly experienced in every phase of FACE POWDERS 
the C tic field. This experience is applied to your special 

osmetic fie is experience al ppli y p TOILET WATERS 
problems to produce the finest Cosmetics. They are protected 
by Product Liability insurance. Yes, our products—and that CREAMS 
means your products—never vary from the BEST! ; ETC. 





LABEL 
YNOaA 













PRIVATE 
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) ome 


| Cc Le) 
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ANA, 
————o 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


available for q N 


* SHAMPOOS: 


Isopropyl Alcohol aids in cleaning hair and 
scalp thoroughly and in leoving hair soft and 


* HAIR AND SCALP PREPARATIONS: 


Isopropyl Alcohol as a vehicle for hair and 
scalp preparations aids the cleansing and 


NY 
———_loO 


antiseptic value of the tonics. IANA 


STERILIZING SOLUTIONS: 


40°, Isopropyl Alcohol will kill dried Bacillus 
Coli in '/ minute. 50% Isopropyl Alcohol is 
equivalent to 70°/, ethyl alcohol for killing 
Bacillus streptococcus and staphylococcus. 


Alpha Amylcinnamic Aldehyde 
Benzaldehyde N.F. 
Benzyl Acetate FFC 


* BODY RUBS: Benzyl Benzoate FFC 


Isopropyl Alcohol evaporates slowly, thereby 
prolonging the cooling effect when used in 
body rubs. Isopropyl Alcohol has no dena- 
turants. Cinnamic Aldehyde N.F. VII 


Benzylidineacetone 


Heptylidineacetone 


* FACE AND HAND LOTIONS: 


Isopropyl Alcohol evaporates slowly; has little Methyl Benzoate 


tendency to dry the skin, and aids in keeping 
the skin soft. 


Isopropyl Alcohol is excellent for this product 
because it aids the after-cooling and skin- | VAN SCHAACK CHEMICAL WORKS. INC 
j 3 


freshening qualities of the lotion. 
| 3430 Henderson St. Chicago 18 


STANDARD ALCOHOL COMPANY | Manufacturers of organic chemicals since 1915 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. | A 


Nt 
—_“_OoUO 
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(Continued from page 103) 


Phenylethyl Butyrate 
Phenylethyl Propionate 
Phenyl Valerianate 
Phenylpropyl Acetate 
Santalyl Acetate . 
Scatol C. P. (oz.) .. 
Styrolyl Acetate . 
Vanillin (clove oil) 
(guaiacol) 
Lignin 
Vetivert Acetate 
Violet Ketone Alpha 
Beta 
Methyl 
Yara Yara (methyl ester) 


BEANS 


Tonka Beans Surinam 
Angostura 
Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole 
Mexican, cut 
Bourbon 
Tahati 


3.65@ 4.00 
3.45@ 3.90 
17.50 Nom'l 
5.50@ 5.70 
20.00@ 22.50 
5.35@ 4.00 
3.00 Nom'l 
450@ 4.65 
2.35 Nom'l 
2.35 Nom'l 
75.00@ 

18.00 Nom'l 
15.00 Nom'l 
6.50 Nom'l 
2.00@ 3.10 


85@ 95 
1.70@ 1.80 


11.50@ 12.50 
10.50@ 

8.50@ 9.50 
4.50@ 5.00 


SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 


Acetone 

Almond meal 
Ambergris, ounce 
Balsam, Copaiba 

Peru 
Beeswax bleached, pure 

a S. PB. 

Yellow, refined . 
Bismuth, subnitrate 
Borax, crystals, carlot ton 
Boric Acid, U. S. P., cwt. 
Calamine 
Calcium, phosphate 


08@  .!|! 
25@ 35 


- 10.00@ 12.00 


1.45 
1.30 


1.35@ 
1.20@ 


8@ .70 
60@ .62 
131@ 1.53 


55.50@ 58.00 


6.95@ 7.55 
18@ = .20 
O8@ .08%%4 


Phosphate, tri-basic . 
Camphor, domestic .. 
Castoreum, Canada 
Cetyl, Alcohol 
Chalk, precip. 


Citric Acid 
Civet, ounce 
Clay, colloidal . 
Cocoa, Butter, lump 
Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 
Fuller's Earth, ton 
Glycerin, C. P. . 
Gum Arabic, white 
Amber 
Powdered, U.S. P. 
Gum Benzoin, Siam 
Sumatra ... 
Gum Galbanum 
Gum Myrrh . 
Henna, pwd. 
Kaolin 
Labdanum 7 
Lanolin, hydrous 
Anhydrous .. 


Magnesium, carbonate ..... 


Stearate ... 
Musk, ounce 
Olibanum, tears ..... 
Siftings . 


Orange Flower Water, ow: 


Orris Root, Italian ... 
Paraffin 

Peroxide ; 
Petrolatum, white 
Quince Seed 

Rice Starch . 

Rose Leaves, red 
Rose Water, gal. 
Rosin, M. per cwt. 


26140 27 
30@ 


09@ .10 
9@ .84 


12.00@ 15.90 


1.75@ 1.80 


oF _ 03'/r@ .06!/ 
Cherry Laurel Water, jug. sel 


2.60@ 3.10 
21@ 


- 13. 00@ 20.00 


15 
50 


- 15.00@ 33.00 
18/4 


Nom'l 
2@ 32 
14@ 14% 


AWA@~ 21 


5.00 Nom'l 
1.40@ 1.55 
1.10@ 1.35 

48@ 50 


Salicylic Acid 
Saponin . 
Silicate, 40°, 
100 pounds 
Soap, neutral, white 
Sodium Carb. 
58% light, 100 pounds . 
Hydroxide, 76% solid, 100 
pounds 
Spermaceti 
Stearate Zinc 
Styrax ... 
Tartaric Acid 
Tragacanth, No. | 
Triethanolamine 
Violet Flowers . 


Zine Oxide, U.S. P. bbls. 


drums, works, 


OILS AND FATS 


Castor No. |, tanks ...... 
Socoanut, Manila Grade, 
c.i.f., tanks 
Corn, crude, 
tanks ... 
Corn Oil, distilled, drums 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, 
tanks ea 
Grease, white . 
Lard ; 
Lard Oil, common, No. | 
bbls. .. 
Palm Niger, drums 
Peanut, blichd., tanks 
Red Oil, distilled, drums 
Stearic Acid 
Triple Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Tallow, acidless, barrels 
Tallow, N. Y. C., extra 
Whale oil, refined 


Midwest, 


mill, 


. 40 


134 
1973@ 


1521 
13%, 


185% 

. 15% 
.0992@ 
12% 
.1232 


.35@N .40 
1.75@ 2.00 


80@ 1.20 
2@ 25 


153@ 
2.60@ 


2.35 


3.75 


33,@ 35 


33@ .34!/, 
1.20@ 1.35 
5444@ 55 
5.00@ 5.15 


AWNA® .20!/y 


2.00 Nom'l 
Nom'| 


AVA@ 
15'2@ 


. 12% 
16l/, 


Nom'! 
Nom'l 


25 
Nom'! 


14 Nom'l 
.0865 
Nom'! 
Nom'l 


Nom'] 
Nom'! 


Nom'| 
Nom'! 


eee += 


PULP keene ete ee ; | 
* JOHN POWELL & CO. INC. 


Producers of Fine Soaps Toilet Soup dpecialtes 


Cup. FLAKE. .Grounp, PowDERED. Mus“£D 
ONB PARK AVENUB : 
NEw YORK 16,N_-Y. 


err sevecn 

gan PmanciBco 
cmrcaao 

ee 


TEL CALEOONIA 6-177TO-48S 
eae.e so0rees 
Pow coemsne 
new Yorn 


SOAP BUYERS! 


POWCO BRAND—the standardized, airfloated Neutral Soap is the 


| choice of manufacturers of leading brands of dentifrices and toiletries 


because it brings quality at a saving. 


Large production facilities make it possible to control the quality of 
Powco Brand and offer an economical, standardized, superior soap 


' 


adaptable to many formulas. As soon as special imported oils are / 


again available we will offer a wider selection of titres, etc. 


Consider POWCO BRAND—and make it your choice for a better 


quality, more economical, pulverized Neutral Soap. 


JOHN POWELL & Co. 
One Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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SHEET METAL GOODS : 


106 


METAL: EMBOSSED 
ENGRAVED 
DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS 


ers: 


=: 


JOHN HORN 835-839 TENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
DIE STAMPING ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 


Telephone: Cable Address 


COLUMBUS 5-5600 * —HORNLABELS NEW YORK 





THE FINEST LIPSTICK FOR YOUR OWN LABEL 
NOW OBTAINABLE 


Our research laboratories have developed 
a Lipstick of chemical stability, utilizing our 
Hydrolytic Process, possessing the following 
characteristics: 


Superlatively smooth 

Creamy satiny texture 

34% increased indelibility 

Applies easily under varied climatic conditions 
Will not sweat or crumble 

Non-greasy—will not cake—does not feel heavy 


Perfect color dispersion with superb brilliance 


Texture and undertone remain constant in day- 
light as well as artificial light 


Field tests have substantiated this Lipstick 
to be the finest modern science has created 


Write for Samples Today 


FLEETWOOD LABORATORIES, INC. 


8 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


We manufacture a complete line of scientifically created cos- 
metics, under private label. Clients protected with Products 
Liability Insurance. 


C oNSOLIDATED 
Established 1858 FRUIT JAR CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


CORK TOPS : SPRINKLER TOPS : DOSE CAPS 
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-Penn-Drake 


gives you the BEST in 


petroleum products! 


SELECT YOUR 
TEST SAMPLES 


FROM THE 


PENN-DRAKE 
LINE 


STANDARDIZE ON 


PENN-DRAKE 


FOR YOUR REGULAR 
PRODUCTS 


By selecting the exact grades of 
Penn-Drake petroleum products that best 

suit your particular needs—and then stand- 
ardizing on these products, you can exercise 
best possible control of your production. The 
constant purity and dependable uniformity of 
Penn-Drake’s complete line of highest quality 
White Oils (U.S.P. and technical grades) and 
Petrolatums assure complete satisfaction. 


petroleum 
products 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BUTLER, PA. 


Refineries at KARNS CITY and TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Branches: CLEVELAND, OHIO; EDGEWATER, N.J. 





Founded 1854 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 Fulton Street, New York City 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


Colors and Dyes for Cosmetics, such as 


LIPSTICKS PERFUMES 
ROUGES LOTIONS 
FACE POWDERS SHAMPOOS 
MASCARA CREAMS 
SOAPS Etc. 


* 
Your invited 


inquiries are 
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Marketing Drugs and Cosmetics 


by LOUIS BADER, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing, New York University 


and 


SIDNEY 


PICKER, M.C.S. 


National Merchandisers 


This is the ninth installment. The tenth will appear in the December issue. 


MAIL PROMOTION: This may take the place of direct 
solicitation, copy follow-up, or advertising in the form of 
circulars or catalogs to inquiries. Toiletry firms spend 
large sums in giving beauty advice, using the mails for the 
purpose. Many find that this form of advertising is bene- 
ficial in that it helps to build up good will and leads to 
sales of the product. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING: This is no longer resorted to 
very much by the drug or cosmetic field. Soaps have been 
using outdoor advertising but since most good spots are 
taken by the auto and food groups, the drug field seems to 
have passed this medium by. The principle media have 
been walls in localities that are in prominent locations, 
farm barns, and road signs used mainly to advertise pro- 
prietaries. There are a few drug and toilet goods products, 
especially soaps, that advertise in that way but as will be 
noted from the budget figures, the percentage of money 
spent in that way is not very great; the use of barn walls 
is too suggestive of some of the unpleasant features of the 
barnyard. 


CAR CARDS: Car cards are used by many drug firms as 
a supplement to other advertising. Their persistent use in 
connection with some products indicates that they have 
value, but their effectiveness can be determined only by 
individual experience. Some products would appear to be 
helped considerably by car-card advertising, particularly 
those products that have a spasmodic or emergency usage. 
By this we mean either an emergency curative or a general 
light medicinal like a cold cure or liniment for aches and 
pains. Shaving creams and other soaps too are adver- 
tised extensively in car cards. Since the car cards are used 
as a supplementary medium they may be joined in our 
plans with station posters and in conjunction with the 
transit lines in the larger cities. 


SIGNS: Display signs, both indoor and outdoor, are sup- 
plementary media used in varying degree, depending upon 
individual experiences with them. Thermometers, interior 
advertising cabinets and signs, exterior electric signs, all 
take a part of some advertising budgets. They all have a 
place but each should be graded on the basis of its impor- 
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tance. Point-of-sale advertising has importance and this 
form of exclamatory advertising is desirable. When the 
signs or displays are tied up with the actual merchandise 
and become a direct selling aid then they are quite im- 
portant. 


PREMIUMS: Tokens given away from time to time can 
be used to good advantage. For a while the craze of jig- 
saw puzzles was tremendous, and these novelties were used 
by many firms as souvenirs. Then the mask craze came 
along and had more or less of a temporary vogue. These 
forms of advertising, however, generally are all supple- 
mentary and should be used purely as an adjunct to the 
basic means of putting a product over. They are used only 
as premiums to stimulate quick action for special products. 


COPY STYLES AND TRENDS 


Generally speaking, medicinal copy had been more or 
less From the old medicine man who sold 
his product from the back of a wagon, as a cure-all for all 
ills, to the larger organizations that developed into nation- 
wide organizations, the advertising of a product for self- 
medication included cure-alls for many kinds of ailments, 
some of them far-fetched to say the least. Under the new 
laws and regulations, many claims to cure certain illnesses 
had to be eliminated entirely, others had to be reduced to 
mere claims to relieve certain types of pain, and when 
certain drugs were in the formula, special cautions against 
habitual use, or use other than as directed had to be in- 
cluded. It is impossible to indicate here all the copy 
changes, and along with them label changes, that these 
laws, regulations, and Federal Trade Commission actions 
have brought about.® 

Changes were made in cosmetic copy, although not to 
the same degree. Cosmetic copy has generally been more 
on the glamour side, rather than the cure-all, but copy that 
attempted to market a product for the elimination of 
wrinkles, or the incorporation of oil in the skin, or any 
permanent improvement in the physical appearance of the 
skin had to be eliminated. Just the change of a few words 
that the public hardly notices keeps the advertiser inside 
the regulations and avoids legal complications. 

Another warning must be given here in regard to copy. 


“scare” copy. 
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Under the Internal Revenue Department regulations care 
must be exercised with respect to wording on labels and in 
advertisements so that a product might not fall into the 
cosmetic class and become subject to a 20 per cent excise 
tax. For instance, Ezol Medicated Skin Cream is held a 
medicinal because great care was taken in preparing labels 
and advertising, no suggestion being made that the prod- 
uct enhances the appearance of the skin, merely that it 
helps remove irritations and eruptions due to external 
causes. Were there any indication that the product were 
a beautifying agent, it would require a 20 per cent retail 
tax on all sales. 

From the above, it will be noted that extreme care and 
discretion must be exercised concerning just what goes into 
each piece of copy. No longer is it a question merely of 
expression, but even individual words must be carefully 
weighed, their interpretation studied, and their effect on 
the entire advertisement and label scrutinized. The In- 
ternal Revenue Department issued in 1945 a list of about 
140 products that it considers taxable at 20 per cent retail. 
While this is not final it will give a fair idea of the taxabil- 
ity of different products. Changes may be made from time 
to time. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In connection with the marketing of our product, and 
with the assumption that advertising is going to be em- 
ployed to sell our goods, we have many factors and phases 
to consider. From the information at hand we realize that 
many forms of advertising can be used, and that it is im- 
portant for us to determine, therefore. whether we are 


going to use advertising at all, and if we are, what use is 
to be made of the various forms. In the selecting of our 
advertising department personnel and of our agency, we 
must consider carefully the forms of advertising we are 
going to use, the media that we wish to employ, and 
whether our advertising will be national or local. 

In view of the fact that so many different forms of ad- 
vertising are used in the marketing of drug and toiletry 
products, it is very necessary for us to select that form of 
advertising that will give us the most efficient job in the 
quickest manner within our budget appropriation. We 
realize this the more because we know that the ratio of 
our profit depends largely upon the efficiency of our adver- 
tising and its effectiveness in selling goods for us at a 
minimum of cost. Our advertising results are dependent 
first, on our selection of our media; second on our selec- 
tion of layout; third, on the type of copy we apply in our 
media; and fourth, on the cooperation that we give our 
dealers, and that they give us. 

For those who would like to delve deeper into advertis- 
ing and to make practical use of their knowledge the follow- 
ing books could be read with profit: “Advertising Copy.” 
Rev. Ed. by George B. Hotchkiss; “Advertising Procedure,” 
Rev. Ed. by Otto Kleppner; “Advertising Media,” by 
Hugh R. Agnew and W. B. Dygert, “Psychology of Adver- 
tising and Selling,” by C. E. Benson and Darrel Lucas. 
There are, of course, many other good general books and 
special books on advertising. The reading of those listed 
above should lead to some of the others. 


8 See for more detailed treatment chapter 20 ‘‘Government RKegulation."’ 


CHAPTER 15 


Types of Displays 


Advertising drug and cosmetic products takes amazing forms and shapes, probably 
more varied than any other line. The preceding chapter tells about periodical, radio, 
and other media. This one tells you of the different types of display advertising such 
as permanent or outside electric signs; semi-permanent such as counter pieces; and 
mostly of the point-of-sale type of advertising and, therefore, more important than first 
thought might suggest. They are that last fillip frequently necessary to remind and 
clinch the sale. This chapter tells you how to use the various units, why, and the cost 
thereof and their possibilities in combination with one another and their place in your 


market campaign. 


HE value to the consumer of display at the point of 

purchase has been recognized as important by many 
manufacturers whose markets are controlled by large 
numbers of retail outlets. Adequate point-of-purchase 
display in the marketing of drug store products is of 
paramount importance to most producers. 


TYPES OF DISPLAYS 


We have indicated how the package itself can be made 
to give maximum display value. We have also pointed out 
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that many firms so arrange their unit of sale to the dealer 
that packages become displays automatically. The practice 
of the dealer in placing packages where customers are 
most likely to be attracted to the product gives the manu- 
facturer further assurance that when his product warrants 
it, it will be given display preference by the dealer. 
_Drug store displays may be divided into three types: 

1. Permanent 

2. Semi-permanent 

3. Temporary 
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PERMANENT DISPLAYS: Permanent displays are of 
several different types. In the drug field, they are usually 
confined to outside electric signs, painted windows,de- 
calcomanias, and window transfers and on the inside to 
attractive and permanent display signs that become part 
of the store fixtures. The outside electric sign and painted 
window or wall bulletins were used to a large degree years 
ago but recently this type of permanent sign has been dis- 
carded by many retailers for the more attractive interior 
signs. This older type of display was usually an elabo- 
rately painted or electric sign with the picture of the 
manufacturer's product thereon, and either the dealer’s 
name or the name of one or two of the products he was 
selling prominently displayed. 

The painted window sign usually was installed when 
the dealer’s store was opened or at some time afterward 
upon negotiations between the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer. There, on the upper part of the door in a space 
between two and two and one-half feet and completely 
across the window on all sides would appear advertise- 
ments of the store. Most of these signs had a blue back- 
ground with either white or gold letters. 

Often, outdoor signs were placed, where possible, on 
the side wall of the drug store. In recent years many of 
the most desirable places of this type have been leased or 
bought by the operators of three-sheet poster plants and 
now carry general advertisements of all kinds, but there 
are still many places where large metal signs advertising 
the dealer and also some manufacturer’s product are 
shown. Sometimes door plates are used, both on the inside 
of the door panel and on the outside. Some firms have been 
using thermometers placed outside the store alongside 
the windows with a fair degree of success since they 
attract much attention during the periods of exceptional 
weather. Metal signs, being permanent in nature, are 
being placed under the windows. 

Inside the store, on the windows, are usually found 
decalcomanias and window transfers. Some of the larger 
firms have been supplying the retailer with attractive glass 
and paper signs for the inside of the store. This type of 
advertisement is used largely by firms that are seeking to 
establish house prestige. You will find many firms manu- 
facturing ethical products using this type of advertisement. 
Obviously, point-of-purchase advertising of this kind is 
used as a means of reminding consumers that products 
advertised are on sale at the place where installed. The 
permanency of the display is fairly certain, for usually 
advertising material of this kind once placed in position 
is very rarely changed or moved. However, except at soda 
fountains, or prestige signs like Squibb, the most effective 
point-of-purchase advertising appears to be that which is 
tied up with the active merchandise. 

The initial cost of point-of-purchase advertising of the 
permanent type, with the exception of the window trans- 
fers, is high, but it is of long service and seems to be 
quite desirable. No studies appear to have been made that 
would indicate whether or not it pays the average manu- 
facturer. Advertising should stimulate to action and none 
of the methods indicated above are more than mere indi- 
cators of the fact that the product is on sale in a particular 
store. Sometimes, where used as a means of creating 
dealer good will, or when they give the public an extra 
service, as for instance, the outside thermometers, they 
may have a sales-stimulating value. 
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Inasmuch as the public knows that most drug products 
are on sale in the drug store, and has become accustomed 
to ask for what it wants, it would seem to be questionable 
whether displays warrant the large expense involved. 
Some advertisers using dealer’s store fronts, however, 
regard it as excellent advertising. They say that you do 
your advertising right at the point of purchase and there- 
fore you link the desire to buy with the opportunity to buy. 
Certainly, it is a prominent place to advertise since all 
people who buy pass it and they are likely to see your 
advertisement. In the cases of competitive products of 
point-of-purchase advertising could be very valuable. There 
can be many a slip between “mass” advertising and the 
actual purchase of a product by the consumer. A reminder 
at the point of purchase might be just enough to cause the 
consumer to buy the product of the advertiser in the store 
to which he has gone even though he may be indifferent 
to any particular brand of that product. 

Ex-lax is a large manufacturer who paints many 
windows, particularly in New York City. They have in 
recent years distributed thousands of thermometers that 
have been placed outside drug stores. Squibb, Mulford, 
and Johnson and Johnson are large users of inside glass 
and paper signs, drug store windows, and doors that are 
literally plastered with decalcomanias and transfers from 
top to bottom. 


SEMI-PERMANENT DISPLAYS: In the category of 
semi-permanent displays we place the more durable 
counter pieces, floor pieces or selling fixtures such as are 
usually used by some cosmetic and drug manufacturers, 
which combine the element of display and merchandise 
storage. 

Usually the display fixture is in use as long as the 
merchandise in the unit is available for sale and is kept 
in stock. In most cases of this kind, the display unit is 
supplied along with the stock of merchandise. Display 
fixtures of this kind are in use by many manufacturers 
of drug products, notably Johnson and Johnson, Bristol- 
Myers Co., Colgate, Pond’s, Caren Perfume, Alka Seltzer 
and others. Sometimes these display units are rather 
elaborate, and are a complete or large part of a merchan- 
dising campaign. This is particularly true of the special 
display unit sold to druggists by the wholesale houses, 
members of the druggist’ Supply Corp. In this case ten 
manufacturers collaborated on the cost of the unit, and 
each of them had his proportionate part of the cost of the 
display for his own products. Some manufacturers are 
now offering display fixtures which are designed to become 
a permanent part of the store’s layout. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Appliances, La Cross Nail Files, and 
Ace Combs all have elaborate counter display cabinets 
sold in conjunction with a minimum stock of merchandise. 
In a number of these cases the display cabinets also serve 
as fixtures for stock so that they combine both display 
and utility. They are removable. They frequently go out 
of style as something new and more attractive is created. 
While they are in use they serve the several purposes of 
attracting customers to the products, of giving easy access 
to selling stock, and in many cases of giving the dealer an 
opportunity to keep surplus stock within easy reach. 
Because a minimum purchase usually must be made to 
secure the display cabinet, many dealers are induced to 
increase their original purchases and subsequent stock on 
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hand. Even so the turnover may be more rapid because 
of the aid these give in selling. In offering this type of 
display paraphernalia, manufacturers generally arrange 
the size of the unit sale to the dealer so that the volume 
is sufficient to absorb the cost of the display piece. The 
display cabinets are made of metal, wood, heavy card- 
board, or glass. They must be strongly constructed to 
achieve fair durability, and attractive in design to insure 
permanency. In some cases the display piece is also the 
shipping container which makes for economy in marketing. 
Attractiveness of the merchandise generally aids the selling 
effort greatly. 

The value of these semi-permanent displays is suggested 
by some reports made by the Forbes Lithograph Co. 
through Modern Packaging.’ Alka Seltzer was displayed 
in a “counter basket arrangement and tested for a three 
weeks’ period in eight widely scattered Boston drug stores. 
The sales doubled during this period as against the 
previous three weeks when the only display was the 
product in the shelves of the respective stores. The next 
test was with Listerine Shaving Cream and for a similar 
period three weeks without the basket and three with. 
The second case was not so clear-cut a test as Alka Seltzer 
for a number of reasons. The sales between the two periods 
tripled but the increase was probably partly due to a 
combination offer. However, many of the testing druggists 
were of the opinion that the special offer alone could not 
account for the increases. The Point of Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute, in New York, has gathered together a 
large number of cases showing the results from window 
and store displays including what might be called princi- 


ples of effectiveness which should be studied by everyone 
in these fields.” 


TEMPORARY DISPLAYS: In the category of temporary 
displays we place window and counter cards. This form 
of display material sometimes is very elaborate. The piece 
may be small or large, although in preparing the material, 
it is necessary to see to it that the display is not so large 
that it will not fit in most retailers’ windows or on the 
counters. There are important considerations to bear in 
mind in connection with window display. Some of these 
are discussed further. 


VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAY AS ADVERTISING: 
A survey was recently made as to the relative value of 
window displays in drug stores and from this survey we 
can acquire some interesting statistical information that 
will be a guide as to the percentage of the advertising 
appropriation to be devoted to window-display work. 
Before it is possible to estimate the effect of window dis- 
plays on sales, it is necessary to find out: (1) the number 
of passers-by in proportion to the number of prospects 
in the territory; (2) the proportion of men and of women 
among those who stop in front of the window; (3) the 
length of time the display is kept in the window; (4) the 
reaction of the dealer to the window display in terms of 
effort to sell; and (5) the best methods of obtaining 
satisfactory window cooperation from the dealer. 


VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAYS IN SALES: The 
results of the survey of store display indicates that the 
dealer looks upon his window as an essential means of 
stimulating sales. As a matter of fact, from the total of 
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1042 dealers questioned, the value of window 
appraised as follows:* 


Considered windows of great value .. 65 per cent 
Moderate value 27 per cent 
Little value 6 per cent 
No value 2 per cent 


It is also noteworthy that of those who changed windows 
frequently, 81 per cent are included in those who con- 
sidered displays of great value. The druggists themselves 
had the highest respect and consideration for the value of 
their windows. As a matter of fact, the druggists really 
have such a high opinion of the value of their windows 
that they do not want to give them special displays unless 
they are paid for doing so. It has long been an axiom in 
the retail trade that people are tempted to buy goods some- 
what in proportion to the attempt made by the merchant 
to display his product. The open displays of merchandise 
have aided variety stores to grow as they have. 

Therefore, every manufacturer should remember that he 
ought to arrange to place as much merchandise in the view 
of the public as he possibly can. It is the display of goods 
at the last point of sale that gives that necessary final 
stimulus to purchase. In no way can the display at the 
last point of sale be used to better advantage than by a 
complete and simultaneous tie-up between the merchandise. 
window display, and other advertising. 

Dealers, themselves, realize the importance of this. The 
display manager of L.K. Liggett Co. in a talk before the 
Window Display Advertising Association brought out the 
importance of window displays to their sales, and the 
necessity not only for many attractive windows but, what 
is more important, for arranging these windows in such 
a way that the merchandise on display is combined in a 
naturally related manner. Liggett’s have demonstrated 
over and over again, through actual experience and check- 
up, that as soon as their display material was curtailed 
sales dropped, and as soon as this condition was remedied 


sales picked up. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DISPLAYS 


There is also the question of distributing displays. It 
is not always easy for the manufacturer to get his window 
displays in dealers’ stores; it frequently depends on how 
the material is distributed. There are several ways of doing 
this. It is important, however, to consider first, the size 


and utility of the display, and, second, the elimination of 
waste. 


SIZE AND UTILITY OF DISPLAYS: Displays should 
be so constructed that they can be easily used by the dealer. 
Dealers usually do not care for counter displays larger 
than 10 x 14 inches. Larger pieces should be flexible and 
compact. Displays for window use should usually not be 
over 12 inches deep as many drug store windows are not 
much deeper than that. The dealer does not want a window 
display greater than 36 inches in height and 48 inches in 
width. The tendency in window displays is for a multi- 
plicity of smaller pieces and a showing in sequence of the 
preparation of the product, rather than an elaborate piece. 
This is especially desirable where the manufacturer does 
not expect to dress windows, and is depending upon the 
dealer to do that himself. Where windows will be dressed 


by the manufacturer, this is not so important, but the 
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display of a liberal quantity of merchandise along with 
a few attractive display pieces represents the most effective 
method used now. It should be borne in mind that these 
changes as to types of display and the manufacturer should 
always be on the watch for new developments in the branch 
of sales promotion. 

All too frequently display material is out of proportion 
to the space it can occupy. At one time, three panel dis- 
plays were in vogue for drug store use. Recently, it has 
been recognized that the dealer will not give too much 
space to one product, largely because he has so many, and 
therefore, the tendency now is to reduce the size of the 
display piece. Small display pieces will be used frequently 
on the counter if not in the window, whereas large pieces 
find their way promptly to the junk pile. 

The practicability of any display is very important. 
Merely designing and creating an attractive display does 
not necessarily mean that it is going to be used; nor does 
more promiscuous distribution of expensive display pieces 
mean that the money set aside for that purpose is being 
efficiently spent. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE DISPLAY MATERIAL: 
Since waste is costly it is desirable to eliminate it. It 
behooves any manufacturer to be careful as to how his 
display material is distributed. He should be liberal but 
not wasteful and should use the generally accepted methods 
of distributing display material that assure him of maxi- 
mum use and minimum waste. 

The best merchandisers among drug manufacturers do 
not generally distribute advertising material through 
wholesalers. In most cases the display material is shipped 
direct to the dealer to be installed by him, or else it is in- 
stalled by either company representatives or display service 
departments, their methods of distribution are no different 
from those of the display installation company. Neither 
these wholesalers nor any others can be depended upon 
to distribute the display material to the dealer unless they 
are specifically employed and paid to install it. Therefore, 
the cost of installation must be added to the advertising 
budget. 

It is the consensus of the trade* that distribution of 
display material through wholesalers is usually wasteful. 
As a rule, the wholesaler pays little or no attention to 
displays. He has ordinarily so many items to watch and 
must operate at such a low markup that he cannot possibly 
give displays any more than casual attention. There are 
exceptions to this as may be seen from the recent effort of 
one of the wholesalers in Milwaukee, the Yahr Lange Co., 
who offered a free display service to the dealer. It was 
their thought to reduce the waste of material supplied by 
manufacturers. They realized that a large part of the dis- 
plays being sent out was absolutely wasted. Their plan was 
to offer the retailer the choice of whatever display he 
wanted. This made available to the dealer a ready source 
of display material at all times. He selected for display 
purposes only those items that he wanted, and the manu- 
facturer’s cost of distribution was thus reduced to a 
minimum. 


Where a retailer does not ordinarily dress his windows, 
it is advisable for display material to be sent only on re- 
quest. Salesmen, therefore, should be instructed to be very 
careful in placing orders for display material and they 
should impress upon the dealer the desirability of asking 
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for display matter only when he intends to use it. Generally 
if a display is suggested when an order is placed, the 
dealer is more than likely to use the material. At that time 
he is most interested in the product. Having shown 
sufficient interest in the merchandise to order it he is 
likely to make use of any material available to move the 
goods than he would at any other time when his interest 
may have grown cold. 

When displays are distributed freely if dealers are not 
advised that the display is coming, it may be placed in 
the cellar or sidetracked behind a counter or showcase. 
This is even more likely to happen if the display material 
arrives when a clerk is in charge of the store. To arouse 
the dealer’s interest he should be advised when display 
material is sent and shortly thereafter he should be sent a 
follow-up as a reminder to look for the display piece. At 
least there is then less chance of the display being put out 
of sight and out of mind. 

Manufacturers whose salesmen have ample room in their 
vars find it to their advantage when soliciting the trade 
to give retailers display pieces and to assist in setting 
them up. This is especially true where salesmen are oper- 
ating out of town, covering wide territories away from 
the main headquarters of the company. When this method 
is used display distribution takes place efficiently and with 
a minimum of waste. At least, most display pieces are 
actually used rather than just buried. 


INSTALLATIONS BY DISPLAY SERVICE COMPANY: 
It is possible to cover completely a community or series 
of communities with window displays by use of display 
service companies. The advantages of installed window 
displays lie in the fact that the manufacturer knows that his 
window display piece is being used and is being installed 
in an effective manner. However, the advisability of a 
campaign of this kind depends entirely upon the budget 
of the manufacturer, and the extent to which his appropri- 
ation provides for display work. In most cities orders for 
installation are even booked by the display companies. 
Very frequently it is necessary to pay not only the installa- 
tion company for putting up the display but also the dealer, 
who expects some free merchandise in exchange for his 
window. Unfortunately, it is not always possible to get 
the best windows in this way. Usually the high-spot stores 
in any territory are not inclined to give up their windows 
exclusively for one product. The result is that in order to 
get displays in windows of the higher-traffic stores, special 
arrangements must be made with those dealers who can 
be induced to tie-up with a proposition that is offered. 
Where chain stores have the most desirable sales outlets 
and window circulation, the most that can be hoped for is 
a small part of the window. These display arrangements 
must be made through headquarters of the chain. 

In addition to making sure that display material is used, 
another advantage of employing service companies is that 
it is possible through them to secure full coverage simul- 
taneously in a community. This procedure gives the manu- 
facturer the opportunity of timing his advertising and dis- 
play so that they reach the eyes of the consumer at the 
same time. The means of doing this lies entirely in the 
hands of the manufacturer, who can exercise his preference 
with regard to the advisability and the necessity of exten- 
sive window tie-ups. 

The cost involved in putting in the display window 
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depends upon the number of people likely to see it and the 
This varies to such an extent 
Some druggists are 


expected return in sales. 
that each case calls for bargaining. 
paid as much as $2.50 to $5.00 per window, most often 
in merchandise. Some druggists have leased their windows 
to window-dressing companies who charge $2.00 to $2.50 
per month for a portion of the window, generally confined 
to nationally advertised products. 


HIGH-SPOT VERSUS NEIGHBORHOOD DISPLAYS: 
This brings us to the point of deciding on the value of 
high-spot versus neighborhood displays. 

It is obvious that displays put in high spots will be seen 
by more people per unit than displays placed in ordinary 
neighborhood stores. Furthermore, stores in high-spot 
locations are frequently much more attractive. Their win- 
dow lighting is superior and the arrangement and tie-up 
are more likely to attract customers than are those in the 
smaller neighborhood stores. 

A recent analysis” disclosed that a total of 2.9 per cent 
of the population of any community is likely to pass a spot 
in which a display is placed. This was the percentage in 
a group of cities ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 in popula- 
tion. The large number of people who pass store windows 
is understandable when we realize that in the smaller com- 
munities there is considerable traffic of shoppers from 
near-by smaller places. 
50 per cent of the entire population of a particular com- 
munity might pass a group of stores adjacent to one 
another. 

Furthermore, the greatest traffic before display windows 
was found to be between four and six o’clock in the after- 
It was noted, however, that the time of the largest 
number of onlookers, that is those who stop and inspect 
the displays closely, was between nine and ten in the 


In some places as much even as 


noon, 


morning. From this it can be seen that, although customer 
traffic in the late afternoon is at its highest, the greatest 
effectiveness of advertising is in mid-morning, when pros- 
pective customers are out shopping, and it is then that 
there is the greatest likelihood of purchases being made. 
Points with heavy mid-morning traffic should, therefore, 
be given careful consideration by the manufacturer who 
is planning to install window displays. 

In a study entitled “What Types of Window Displays 
Are preferred by Urban Druggists?” made for Sales 
Management the following results were disclosed: 

“Independents are getting a larger share of the con- 
sumer drug dollar, and this may be due to the display 
policy of pushing one product at a time instead of 
scattering.” 

According to the study the independent druggist fea- 
tures outstanding items as shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 


Independents Feature Outstanding Items 
(Analysis of 1494 windows of independents, 506 of chains) 


Chain 
(per cent) 


Independent 
(per cent) 


Average 

Type of window (per cent) 

. Devoted 90 per cent or more to 
the product(s) of one manufac- 
turer 

. Products of several manufac- 
turers, but with one outstanding 

. Small displays of the products 
of up to a dozen manufacturers 14.1 

. "Mass" windows with scores of 
items 


55.7 27.7 48.6 


17.6 28.1 20.3 


18.6 15.3 


12.6 25.6 15.8 
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The manufacturer should also note the types of display 
materials most popular with druggists as indicated in 
Table 11 and the size of lithographed pieces which seem 
to fit in best and are perhaps most effective as shown in 


Table 12. 


TABLE 11 


Types of Display Material Most Popular with Druggists 
(Analysis of 1494 windows of independents, 506 of chains) 


Independent Chain 
Type of material (percent) (percent) 
Cartons and containers 75.8 88.3 
Large lithographed display pieces 63.0 46.0 
Window stickers 53.9 
Small lithographed display pieces 52.5 
Decalcomanias 31.9 
Large posters and broadsides 6.7 
Permanent wood or metal signs 3.7 
Proofs of ads—giant blow-ups 2.5 
Proofs of ads—actual size 2.0 
Moving (animated) pieces | 


Average 
(per cent) 
79.0 
58.7 
57.3 


TABLE 12 


What Size of Lithographed Piece Is Most Popular with Druggists? 


Independent Chain Average 

Size (percent) (percent) (percent) 
Under | sq. ft. 13.7 15.8 14.2 
Over | but under 3 sq. ft. 35.4 39.2 36.2 
Over 3 but under 10 sq. ft. 43.6 36.2 42.0 
Over 10 sq. ft. 7.3 8.8 7.6 


MOST EFFECTIVE FORMS OF DISPLAY 

It is impossible to set any hard and fast rule as a guide 
to the type of display pieces that will be most effective. 
Some very elaborate displays used in high-spot locations 
only are found to be inexpensive from the circulation 
standpoint, because they may be used over and over again. 
On the other hand less elaborate displays, apparently in- 
expensive, are rather wasteful because of the carelessness 
with which they are handled or because they are ineffective 
in inducing sales. A study using several different displays, 
each tried out in several different locations in the same 
community, with passers-by and actual lookers clocked, 
should indicate the most effective display.® 

In the preparation of display material, it is well to bear 
in mind the relationship of one form of display to another, 
and to consider whether these displays can be manufactured 
together economically. The manufacturer, his agent, or his 
advertising manager, working in cooperation with a litho- 
graphing firm, will find it very advantageous to arrange 
to run various sizes of display material at one time to take 
advantage of lower costs of production of large quantities 
produced simultaneously. Displays vary in cost in pro- 
portion to their elaborateness. Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that a really attractive window display in eight to 
ten colors in quantities of not less than five thousand should 
be purchasable at no greater cost than $2.00 each, and 
frequently for less. 

One display well placed even at a high cost per location 
may be more effective from a sales standpoint than twenty- 
five displays poorly placed in neighborhood stores of a 
poor grade, or in stores whose customers are not of the 
type that are potential customers for the manufacturer’s 
product. One cosmetic firm built some very elaborate dis- 
play units and placed a large number of them in neighbur- 
hood retail drug stores in New York City in 1938. Unfor- 
tunately, the type of outlets selected did not do much 
cosmetic business and the results in sales were very un- 
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satisfactory. As a matter of fact, the company found itself 
in financial difficulties, and undoubtedly one of the con- 
tributing causes was misdirected advertising effort. The 
more valuable the display spot, the more difficult it is to 
obtain. It becomes therefore, to make an 
earnest effort to secure the best type of outlets for display 
installations as they are usually the most effective even 
though the most costly in the beginning. 


necessary, 


THE PACKAGE AND DISPLAYS: Very frequently 
dealers request dummy packages for display purposes. 
This practice has increased considerably. But dummy 
packages are expensive, consequently, where the product 
itself can be used for window display purposes, it should 
always be recommended. When the dealer objects to this 


the salvage value of the package can be considered and a 
deal satisfactory to both parties might be worked out. 
The display companies that dress windows can be relied 
upon to arrange to salvage dummies when these are used 
and by doing this cut down display cost considerably. 
If the dealer can be induced to use the actual merchandise 
in his window, the manufacturer will find his display cost 
In such cases the manufacturer 
should be prepared to offer suggestions to the dealer as 
to the best method of display. 


reduced to a minimum. 


March, 1936 

2 The Résume, 1945. 

SIbid. The Résumé for value of window displays. 

4 Survey of Drug Members of National Advertisers Association. 

5 Forbes Litho Co., Analysis of Display Effectiveness. 

*Time and money might be saved in making a study of the cases of 
effective use of display materials gathered together by the Point of Pur- 
chasing Advertising Institute, New York City 


CHAPTER 16 


Price Legislation 


This chapter deals with the efforts made by businessmen in the fields we write about 
to prevent the price cutting, inherent in keen competition, from causing ruin to some 
in these industries. These efforts have been largely to secure state and federal legisla- 
tion that might prevent price cutting. Such legislation was secured and now legally at 
least price discrimination is prohibited and price cutting on branded lines can be pre- 
vented by contracts between producers and dealers. Many of these contracts have been 
entered into and prices stabilized with probably no great loss to consumers and perhaps 
some gain to dealers. The chapter tells roughly what these laws permit a producer to 
do. It is the thesis of the chapter, however, that businessmen should not rely forever 
on such favorable legislation. Rather the legislation should be used as a respite from 
the competitive fight to become more efficient so as to be prepared for the day when 
competition may again be the rule in the market place. 


A PRODUCER or marketer of goods is not free today 
“% to follow any price policies he may wish to establish. 
There is now much federal and state legislation to which he 
must or may conform. Most businessmen are acquainted 
with the force of the limitations in the Sherman Act and 
state laws patterned after it. But not all are even aware of, 
let alone acquainted with, the forces of the recent national 
legislation such as the Robinson-Patman and Miller-Tyd- 
ings Acts and the state fair trade and unfair practices acts. 
The Robinson-Patman Act is designed to prevent various 
types of price discrimination. The Miller-Tydings Act is 
designed to enable concerns engaged in interstate trade to 
enter into price maintenance contracts in states having fair 
trade acts. The unfair practices acts are designed primarily 
to put a floor under all retail prices, but they are not of as 
much interest as the others. Our interest is mainly with the 
fair trade acts implemented by the Miller-Tydings Act. The 
drug and cosmetic interests, while they give moral support 
to the Robinson-Patman and state unfair practices acts, 
were mainly interested in the price maintenance acts. 

This was probably due to the facts that retail druggists 
buy usually in small lots and have a relatively large mark- 
up. There would be no savings they could claim, and a dis- 
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count of even a fair amount to a large buyer need not ordi- 
narily be disturbing. They were, however, disturbed by the 
price cutting of certain blatantly advertised cut-rate stores. 
Especially was it disturbing because of the shift from pre- 
scription business to greatly increased sales of proprietaries 
and cosmetics on which price cutting was general and se- 
vere, in metropolitan centers particularly. The retail drug- 
gists sought for a solution, finally found it by forcing 
through legislatures fair trade legislation. “And why not,” 
said they. “if by it we can assure ourselves profits?” 

Both of these types of legislation will be discussed. The 
principal part of the discussion, however, will have to do 
with price maintenance. The price discrimination act will 
he presented first and then price maintenance. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION 

The Robinson-Patman Act is an amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act of 1914. Section 2 of the act is divided into several 
paragraphs which deal with the following: 

One section prohibits discrimination in price in the 
United States between purchasers of commodities of like 
grade and quality where the effect of such discrimination 
is substantially to lessen competition between buyers of 
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the same seller or tend to create a monopoly or injure 

competition in commerce. Where the discrimination in 

price can be justified by actual savings which can be 
proved, the act does not prohibit. The Federal Trade 

Commission need make out only a prima facie case and 

the defendant then proves his innocence. This will re- 

quire honest and intelligent analysis of cost made accord- 
ing to rules devised by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Another section prohibits payment of brokerage fees 
to a buyer on his own purchases or to an agent repre- 
senting the buyer. This is regarded as an indirect price 
discrimination because payment for services regarded as 
not having been rendered. Several cases dealing with 
this section have come before the courts and the consti- 
tutionality of this section has been approved by the 

United States Supreme Court.? 

Still another section forbids payment of allowances and 
furnishing of facilities such as displays and demonstrations 
unless they are allowed upon proportionately equal terms to 
other buyers who are competitors of such customer. These 
allowances or facilities are not prevented; the act requires 
only that they be granted on equal terms to all customers. 
A buyer of $10,000 worth of merchandise granted allow- 
ances and another buying, say, $1000 worth and receiving 
no allowances may have been discriminated against. Under 
the act apparently the $1000 customer would be entitled to 
$50 worth of such allowances if the other received $500 
worth. Where there is an allowance for advertising as in a 
window display, the smaller buyer might not receive an 
allowance if the service he renders through display in his 
window has no value, because here proportionally equal 
conditions do not apply. Yet another section of the act pro- 
vides for criminal penalties for certain of the price dis- 
criminations providing for a fine up to $5000 and imprison- 
ment for one year, or both. Finally, further provision is 
made for cooperatives to pass their earnings on the mem- 
bers without being charged with price discrimination. 

The Federal Trade Commission may charge violations of 
the act on its own initiative or upon complaint of an inter- 
ested party. 

This act mandates the commission to proceed with action, 
and since the passage of the act the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has issued many cease and desist orders. However, 
some cases involving important business concerns that have 
come before the Federal Trade Commission have been dis- 
missed either because the evidence did not warrant any 
order, or the case did not come under the jurisdiction of 
the law. In some cases decided affirmatively by the com- 
mission, action has been taken in the United States Circuit 
Court. It remains to be seen what the courts will decide 
with respect to each section of the act. Pseudo-brokerage 
fees have been decided as invalid under the act. 

The final result in the Robinson-Patman Act situation 
may not be to the liking of the manufacturers and small 
merchants who were active in getting it through Congress. 
Price discriminations will exist only if they cannot be justi- 
fied by differences in cost of selling different sized orders. 
The evidence with respect to marketing cost all shows small 
orders are almost prohibitive to handle. Consequently. 
greater price discriminations than those which provoked 
the law may turn out to be legal and may, perforce, become 
the usual thing. 

While the general public has been made familiar with the 
subject of price maintenance largely because of the pub- 
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licity given to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Act, 
and the efforts of the government to prevent monopolies 
and price-fixing agreements, the subject has been one that 
has agitated the drug field for over forty years and is still 
the cause of concern, although considerable progress in 
solving the problem has been recently realized. It may be 
that for a short period at least the matter is settled. 

Unlike the usual horizontal price-fixing agreements, 
which run afoul of the anti-trust laws, price maintenance in 
the drug field is primarily the attempt on the part of a 
manufacturer to fix resale retail price on his product that 
will prevent it from being used as a loss leader, that will 
protect merchants in their profit margins, and that will re- 
tain good will created by the manufacturer at the expendi- 
ture of many thousands of dollars for advertising that de- 
veloped consumer brand consciousness. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


It does not permit the type of agreements between man- 
ufacturers or dealers of similar products, prohibited by all 
our anti-trust legislation, by which two or more manufac- 
turers would agree to sell their products to dealers at the 
same price or even to set similar retail prices. Price main- 
tenance in the drug field developed entirely around the idea 
of preventing unfair retail price cutting and is, therefore, 
a vertical and not a horizontal agreement. In that respect 
at least, it is not a monopolistic device. Nevertheless, this 
legislation has been challenged by the United States At- 
torney General’s office as relying on horizontal agreement 
for its enforcement by interested parties, and as being 
monopolistic in nature because the law binds all dealers in 
a state where only one dealer has contracted with a pro- 
ducer. He has called for repeal of the Miller-Tydings Act 
by Congress. If this eventuates, it is thought that the state 
fair trade acts will lose much of their efficacy. To secure 
the repeal, however, will not be easy and a long time is 
likely to pass before it is accomplished. 

The United States Attorney General’s office is also at- 
tacking the law through court action. This office is con- 
tending that in the enforcement of state fair trade acts 
dealers and others conspire to fix “high arbitrary and non- 
competitive prices” and to boycott those who do not con- 
form and that, therefore, they are in violation of the Sher- 
man Act. Several indictments among drug interests have 
been secured. Also in other fields, notably in the liquor 
industry. Here a case started in Colorado has reached the 
United States Supreme Court. The court rendered a unani- 
mous decision in favor of the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office.? Considerable vigilance will have to be exer- 
cised by those concerned to avoid violating the Sherman 
Act while pricing under the fair trade acts. 


RISE OF PRICE CUTTING . 


Very early in the twentieth century the specter of unfair 
price cutting in the retail drug field first made its appear- 
ance. The few chain drug organizations then in existence 
and the drug stores at the principal traffic corners started 
the practice of cutting the regular retail prices on “patents”, 
now called proprietaries, in order to increase customers and 
to stimulate trade. In the early years of price cutting, brand 
consciousness was largely concentrated on patent medi- 
cines. Cosmetics were not generally used by women, the 
use of tooth paste and other toilet goods was limited, and 
the department stores as a toilet goods outlet were negligible 
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and had not yet adopted the “loss leader” policy 1m toilet 
department merchandise. 

The initial agitation in the National Retail Druggist’s 
Association brought about an attempt on the part of the 
Dr. Miles Medicine Co. to enforce a resale price agreement 
between itself and retail outlets. The United States gov- 
ernment sued under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and not 
only was the Dr. Miles Medicine Co. prevented from en- 
forcing price maintenance contracts, but the members of 
the National Retail Druggists’ Association were enjoined 
by the court from entering into any such price-fixing agree- 
ments. 

This suit served to stop price maintenance agitation for 
a few years, and represented a severe defeat to the retailer. 
For the time being the retailer was not hurt by the decision 
since new drug business was increasing rapidly. However, 
new situations soon developed to plague the independent 
retailer and ways and means were sought out to secure some 
abatement or protection from the worst of the price cutters. 


RISE OF LOSS LEADERS: Generally, in the early 1900's, 
there was little price competition from department stores, 
or other non-drug outlets. Toilet articles in the larger 
stores were generally built around fine perfumes, nearly all 
imported, some high-priced domestic treatment lines, and 
high-grade toilet soaps. Face powder was sold to a small 
degree. Rouges and lipsticks were considered the exclusive 
hobby of the stage and the demi-monde; bath salts, eye 
preparations, and hair products were just a small part of 
the departments’ business and in most cases sales were 
negligible. 

A combination of circumstances brought about some 
radical changes with resulting increase in toilet goods sales. 
First, the adoption of bobbed hair by women gave tremen- 
dous impetus to beauty shops and the sale of all kinds of 
hair preparations. World War I, with many women going 
into industry, gave women more pocket money to spend 
and they spent some of it on beauty products, stepping up 
the sales of all toilet articles, including rouges, lipsticks, 
and a broadening of products heretofore reserved for the 
wealthy and that were usually high priced. 

Naturally, manufacturers in the field, watching the trend, 
increased advertising budgets, made consumers brand con- 
scious and. what is most important, increased the market 
for everyone in the industry by developing and advertising 
new uses for old products, and creating new business with 
new ideas in individual beauty and personal hygiene. A 
good illustration at this point is found in the increase in 
sales of deodorants, sanitary napkins, and other formerly 
“shush” products very seldom used and never mentioned. 

As far as records show, there has never been a single 
price-cutting department store, perfume shop, or pineboard 
store that ever successfully developed a new drug store item 
or created a market for it by stimulating public acceptance 
and use. What they have done has been to try to divert 
business created by others to their own lines by adopting 
“loss-leader” policies and encouraging switching. 

When cutting was done on patent medicines by the 
druggist, only he was somewhat hurt, very seldom was the 
manufacturer. After all, there were not many cutters, they 
were fairly well scattered, and while the independent drug- 
gists did complain about it, it had very little effect on his 
business except when his store was close to a cutter. 

However, when price cutting became the backbone of 
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the sales policy of every chain drug group, of many de- 
partment stores that tried to sell toilet goods, and of the 
perfume shops and pineboard stores, conditions became 
really serious for many of the regular independent drug 
store owners. 

The use of loss leaders and resort to deep-cut prices on 
well-advertised brands has been prevalent apparently to a 
greater extent in the drug field than in any other. The 
reasons for this are quite apparent. The public educated 
through advertising to rand values, very often was easily 
induced, through means of cut prices on advertised prod- 
ucts, to believe that the other products sold in the store of 
the price cutter were equally underpriced. The cutter does 
not hide his purpose of using loss leaders to attract trade 
into the store and then attempt to switch the customer as 
far as he can from the advertised loss leader to products 
of his own preference that offer the dealer a considerably 
larger profit (usually sold under his own brand name or a 
brand he controls). The margin between cost to produce 
and the retail sales price is so large for many products in 
this field that it is not difficult for the price-cutting dealer 
to have on hand an unknown brand that can be sold even 
below the cut price and still yield a profit. 

This was indicated in devastating fashion by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in a poster displayed at one of 
their annual conventions and from which we quote. Except 
for those items that apparently lost their proprietary stand- 
ing the situation in 1945 remains the same as shown by the 
1945 prices in the accompanying table. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS' PRICES 


May 19315 November, 19454 
Ounce Ounce 
Phenacetin $ .63 $ .18 
Aspirin Bayer (100 tablets) 85 59 
Veronal 3.00 3.00 
Atophan 2.75 2.75 
Duotol 1.07 1.07 
Urotropin .60 25 
Tolysin 2.25 2.25 
Luminal (in '/2 o2. cartons) 6.90 1.50 
Trional 1.90 70 
Sulfonal 1.70 57 
Duiretin 1.85 1.85 
Aristol 1.80 50 


Proprietaries 


Total $25.30 
Thiocal 


Benzedrine Sulfate (250 tablets) 


1.50 
5.43 

Total $22.14 
Non Proprietary 

Acetphenetidin 4 18 

Acetylsalicylic (100 tablets) ‘ 19 

Barbital 

Cinchopen 

Gnaiacol Carbonate 

Methenamine 

Neocinchopen 

Phenobarbital 

Sulfonethylemethane 

Sulfonemethane 

Theobromine Sodium Salicylate 

Thymol lodide 

Total $6.40 

Pentobarbital Sodium 
Potassium Gnaiacol 25 
Amphetamine Sulfate (250 tablets) .90 


Total $8.91 
That is, $6.40 in 1931 bought as much as $25.30 before 


products hecame proprietaries. Jn 1945 a similar situation 
prevailed. 
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Che manufacturer regardless of retail price cutting gen- 
erally has an ample margin of profit on his gross sales. 
Despite the fact that manufacturers’ prices of proprietaries 
are high enough to earn large net profits, there is some 
merit to the objection to price cutting that proponents of 
price maintenance have expressed, namely, that the pro- 
ducer of the unknown brand incurs none of the cost in 
making his brand known; he simply takes advantage of 
what others have done in developing consumer habits in 
the use of products in a large way. This development has 
been brought about by branding and advertising, involving 
large expenditures of money. 

At first, price cutting was confined to the so-called 
“high-spot” retailers in high-trafic neighborhoods. These 
retailers felt that it was necessary to have the passing 
public carry away with them. the belief that low prices 
prevailed on all lines of merchandise. This practice at- 
tracted the attention of the chain stores, and these stores 
gradually increased their range of loss leader items until 
practically every nationally advertised product was sold in 
their stores at figures close to actual cost, if not at or 
below cost. 


DEALER ATTITUDE ON CUT PRICES: Dealer coopera- 
tion is necessary for the successful sale of any product. 
If the manufacturer permits his product to be cut so that 
it becomes a football, experience shows he will lose dealer 
cooperation. The retailers’ associations tried successfully 
to foster price maintenance and to get manufacturers to 
cooperate toward that end. Now they are urging manu- 
facturers to operate under fair trade contracts and helping 
them to police the industry. Some dealers have always 
felt that by cutting prices they are in a position to do 
more business and gain increased profits, because with 
greater volume and increased turnover they would benefit. 
Of late years, however, particularly since the depression, 
the number has declined and even the chains realize that 
higher expenses and lower turnover require increased 
gross profits, as well as greater volume, and consequently 
have been in favor of resale price contracts. 

The following condensed summary of the retailers’ 
opinion as to price cutting is presented: 

1. Druggists feel that drastic cut prices are due to 
the manufacturers: (a) Giving discounts and deals that 
can only be received or used by the cutter: (b) By 
choosing these cutters as customers, knowing that these 
cutters will destroy the selling price of the manufac- 
turer’s product when he has plenty of merchandise; 
(c) By encouraging a minimum price that allows less 
than overhead profit to the retailer who cannot take 
advantage of deals and quantity buys; (d) By forcing 
on the retailer deal after deal until a cut price results 
in an effort to get rid of the overstock of merchandise. 

2. That when one popular item is cut to sell at cost 
the retailer becomes antagonistic toward the entire line. 

3. That the druggists of Alameda County are selling 
competing items in place of nationally advertised items 
at every opportunity when the advertised item is sold 
by drastic cutters at or around cost. 

4. That these druggists, in order to help the sale of 
the competing items, are fast discontinuing all display 
and cooperative sales effort on the advertised items. 
That sales on the competing items are showing a marked 
increase. 
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5. That while druggists have complained to local 
salesmen about trade conditions, very few complaints 
have been sent by the retailer to the home office of the 
manufacturer of the cut items. 

When the manufacturer can establish fair competing 
prices on his item, then he may expect window display 
cooperation and a reduction in sales on the competing 
item. 

Conclusion—that the druggists believe that when the 
facts are brought home to the manufacturers something 
will be done by these manufacturers; if not, the com- 
peting item will have to be pushed harder than ever for 
the druggist to make enough money to pay his bills.® 
The dealers in small communities did not, as a rule, 

suffer so much from price cutting, other than from the 
mail order houses. Even this, since catalog houses charge 
postage and drug products weigh heavy, was not as serious 
as the competition faced by druggists in urban centers. 
The reasons for the bitterness of urban independent drug- 
gists may be noted from what follows. 


THE RESULT OF PRICE CUTTING: The large operator 
could not maintain a monopoly on price cutting. The evil 
gradually spread until even the smallest retailer found that 
it was necessary for him, if he was to hold any customers 
whatever, to publicize his store as a place of deep-cut 
prices. However, in order to make it possible for cut 
prices to be offered with profit, chains began to demand 
and got advertising allowances, inside discounts, special 
terms, and even shipments of goods on consignment to be 
returned if not sold within a reasonable time. 

As the percentage of hand sales or sales of advertised 
products increased in the drug store owing to the decline 
of the prescription business, which was caused by an in- 
crease in self-medication, the independent druggist found 
that his gross profit gradually grew smaller and smaller 
so that within recent years it has been almost impossible 
for many individual retailers to make any profit on the 
general run of advertised merchandise and little if any 
profit on their entire business. Furthermore, they could 
not compete with the special allowances secured by large 
buyers. Their economic position became precarious as 
was evident by the increase in drug store failures, lowered 
profit margins, and the wage scale of the help. 


CHAIN STORE PRICE CUTTING OUTDONE: The chain 
organizations soon discovered that there were many other 
types of retailers who could outsmart them in selling at 
low prices. These retailers were the pineboard stores, cos- 
metic shops, small chains and the large department stores 
that used their drug and toilet departments as “come ons.” 
Price cutting by these various retailers brought the price 
battle to the forefront everywhere. 

Price cutting to the point of selling at or below costs 
could not long continue without a change in costs or else 
a balancing of loss sales with excess profits sales in the 
other directions. Costs are lowered usually as the result 
of greater efficiency or the use of cheaper material and 
labor. In the drug and cosmetic industries, manufacturers 
have all too frequently resorted to cheaper materials with 
possible ill effect on their customers. 


PRICE CUTTING AND COUNTERFEITING: In_ the 


price-cutting stores and in the larger chain stores it became 
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absolutely necessary for the retailer and his clerks to 
switch and substitute whenever they could do so. This 
switching and substituting was sometimes subtly done; 
in some cases it was quite obvious, and at times took on 
the aspect of a deliberate fraud. The clerks in many of 
the chains, in order to hold their jobs, were compelled to 
show sales reports, indicating the sale of at least 30 to 40 
per cent of “push profitable merchandise” and in some 
cases more than that. The need to switch and substitute 
on the part of the individual retailer led to the counter- 
feiting of drug products. The independent retailer might 
not be so clever as to be able to offer his own brand but 
he could supply counterfeit merchandise, and in many 
instances counterfeit products were made available to him 
as a substitute for the regular advertised units. More often 
than not, he was gullible and bought merchandise at low 
prices in order to compete without investigating too closely 
the source of the merchandise. 


LOSS OF OUTLETS: The attitude of retailers had effects 
not relished by manufacturers. When the individual re- 
tailer noticed price cutting on any preparation that was 
having a wide sale, he developed a reaction against featur- 
ing or displaying the product. In some cases, dealers 
refused even to stock the product because of the need to 
sell below cost and many manufacturers found it impos- 
sible to maintain adequate distribution in the face of this 
violent dealer opposition. For a long time many manu- 
facturers had been trying to find a way to force all dealers 
handling their products to maintain the fixed resale price. 
Apart from shipping goods on consignment no way had 
been found legally to overcome all the difficulties involved 
in the plan. But not all manufacturers even in the drug 
industry are in hearty favor of price maintenance. Some 
manufacturers have felt right along that they could be 
indifferent to price cutting. This attitude grew out of their 
belief that the power of their advertising would force 
dealer acceptance and consumer consumption regardless 
of the price prevailing at the point of sale, or more par- 
tic larly regardless of retailer resistance. 

These firms were generally manufacturers of one or two 
products whose advertising seemingly enabled them to 
dominate the field. However, this did not hold true in 
every case, and at all times. Pressure of one kind or an- 
other could bring them into line. A few years ago the 
manufacturer of Listerine, who for years apparently 
ignored price cutting by retailers, has, in the face of com- 
petition and dealer preferences for competitors’ products, 
found it necessary to exert intense efforts to maintain fair 
resale prices on his products and to support price main- 
tenance efforts. 

The loss of outlets and complaints by retailers led manu- 
facturers to do the following: 


METHODS EMPLOYED TO CURTAIL PRICE CUTTING 


Manufacturers had tried for years in various ways to 
eliminate price cutting. Some manufacturers adopted the 
method of appointing distributors under price maintenance 


agreements providing for consigned merchandise. Many 
of the producers of high-priced cosmetics had been fairly 
successful in maintaining fair retail prices. Elizabeth 
Arden was a notable example. Such concerns restrict 
their distribution to special outlets; consequently not every 
retail druggist or every department store that sells toilet 
goods can secure Elizabeth Arden’s and similar merchan- 
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dise. However, whatever methods were used were sub- 
jected to Federal Trade Commission scrutiny and citations 
against various firms in the industry were issued from 
time to time. This tended to make all price maintenance 
efforts questionable, and there are always some retailers, 
chains or otherwise, who cut prices no matter what restric- 
tions are in effect.® 

For many years, as has been noted, the druggists have 
been seriously concerned with the efforts to maintain re- 
sale prices. Since the famous Dr. Miles Medicine case, 
decided in 1908, at which time the government succeeded 
in enjoining the National Retail Drug Association, their 
efforts have been of little avail except in so far as they 
could legally induce cooperation to that end. 

However, for years the druggist agitated for individual 
state laws, at the same time trying to compel manufacturers 
to try to maintain minimum resale prices. Unless a manu- 
facturer sold direct to retailers and adopted a policy of 
refusing to sell to cutters, this was very difficult. 

The first real result in the direction of state legislation 
was the passage of the California Fair Trade Law, which 
made it possible for manufacturers who registered to do 
business in that state to make resale price contracts. When 
the Drug Code, under the National Recovery Act, was 
adopted in 1933, maintenance of resale prices was per- 
mitted. In the meantime, continued agitation was kept 
going in various states to pass fair trade laws, and a con- 
tinuous stream of legislatures passed such acts. When 
the code was knocked out, price maintenance could be 
adopted only by firms that registered in the various states 
(45 now have such laws). This was quite cumbersome 
and many firms could not operate under resale agreements 
because of the interstate character of their business. To 
overcome this disability a strong effort was made to secure 
passage of a federal law similar to the Capper-Kelly Act, 
which had been before Congress for many years. Finally, 
the efforts resulted in the passage of the Miller-Tydings 
Enabling Act in 1937, Now it is necessary to register to 
do business only in the three states without fair trade acts." 
Since 1937 an increasing number of manufacturers have 
been sending contracts to retailers and enforcing fair trade 
and resale prices. 

“The judges in the state courts seem to be favorably dis- 
posed toward the fair trade acts. In one case the court 
enunciated a set of rules which until changed can probably 
be used as a guide in the states with fair trade laws similar 


to New York’s. They follow:® 


1. The suit may be instituted by the owner or holder 
of the brands or marker or by one having the exclusive 
right to use such marks in a given territory. 

2. The resale price sought to be maintained must be 
a fixed price or a stipulated price, not merely a price 
suggested or recommended by the owner or producer. 

3. Notice of the fixed prices and of changes thereof 
must be given to all who are sought to be bound thereby, 
and this applies not alone to direct changes in prices, 
but also to changes in discounts and other general busi- 
ness practices reflected in the price of the commodity. 

4. To invoke the Fair Trade Act it is unnecessary 
that agreements providing for the maintenance of fixed 
resale prices be made with all or substantially all of the 
dealers in a commodity. It is enough if there are agree- 
ments made indicating an intention to resort to the pro- 
visions of the act. Nor is it necessary for the owner or 
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producer to sell directly to the retailer; he may deal 
with a wholesaler who in turn sells to the retailer. 

5. A dealer who does not sign a price maintenance 
agreement is just as amenable to the act as one who 
does sign. Before any relief may be obtained against 
him, however, it must appear that he had notice of the 
fixed prices and of all changes thereof at the time of sale. 

6. Implicit in the statute is the requirement that the 
prices fixed for resale by retailers be uniform in any 
one competitive area. Implicit also is the requirement 
that there shall be no unfair discrimination in prices to 
retailers. That does not preclude discounts or fair vari- 
ations in prices having a general application in the trade 
based, for example, upon quantity sold or time of 
payment. 

7. A producer or owner invoking the statute is not 
required as a matter of law to resort to legal process 
against every violator of its provisions or of the con- 
tracts made pursuant thereto before he can enforce a 
remedy against any one violator . . . At least where he 
does not resort to legal action, the producer is required 
to use reasonable diligence to see to it that none of his 
products continue to be sold to a retailer who cuts prices 
after the producer has notice of such violation. In the 
last analysis it all comes down to a question of whether 
the producer or owner by his acts or conduct, whether 
of commission or omission, may be said to have waved 
or abandoned his rights, with respect to all retailers, 
under the statute or agreements made thereunder. He 
will not be allowed directly or indirectly to discriminate 
unfairly. In availing himself of the benefits of the 
statute he must accept its burdens. The Fair Trade Act 
in its very essence calls for uniform enforcement with- 
out discrimination or favoritism. The producer cannot 
act arbitrarily in enforcing observance of fixed prices. 
There must be a sincere and diligent effort to prevent 
price cutting of branded products through legal process 
if necessary. 

8. A dealer not signing a fair trade agreement may 
not take advantage of the producer’s alleged breach of 
contracts made with others unless those violations 
amount to improper discrimination, unfair business 
practices, or indicate an acquiescence in the unlawful 
cutting of prices or a waiver or abandonment of rights 
under the statute. 

9. The only practical method of securing any kind of 
enforcement of the statute as now drawn is by way of 
injunctive relief. To obtain such relief under the state 
it is unnecessary, generally speaking, for the owner or 
producer to prove the actual damage sustained. It is 
sufficient to establish that there is in existence a “good- 
will” to be protected and injury thereto will ordinarily 
be presumed if there is unlawful price cutting. 


‘ 


The state associations of retail druggists are cooperating 
with manufacturers in getting contracts into the hands of 


retailers and aiding in their enforcement. In New York, 
the association has issued a binder that they sell to retailers 
at a nominal sum and regularly send out copies of fair- 
trade price lists, manufacturers issue new price lists and 
changes. There are now hundreds of manufacturers who 
have offered fair trade contracts so far, and the number 
is increasing steadily. A direct result of the passage of 
the Miller-Tydings Bill and the state fair trade laws has 
been the discontinuance of price maintenance actions by 
the Federal Trade Commission against some leading firms 
who had been trying to maintain prices under various 
forms and agreements. Now with resale agreements en- 
tirely legal, it remains to be seen whether the oft-repeated 
statement—minimum resale prices would cure the greatest 
evil in drug store merchandising—is to be proved. A sur- 
vey by the New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
reported on in June, 1938, disclosed that since the passage 
of the Feld-Crawford Act,® the average reduction in retail 
prices was 3.4 per cent on drug products. A national 
survey made for the drug industry showed a 1 per cent 
decline in drug store prices since passage of the Miller- 
Tydings Act.1° These are, however, not conclusive. All 
studies show that there has been an increase in prices of 
deep-cut products, those usually sold as either loss leaders 
or at cost in metropolitan centers; and the decrease re- 
ferred to has to do with quoted resale prices, which may 
or may not have been followed. The more noticeable effect 
has been the increase in efforts by leading low-price re- 
tailers, like R. H. Macy & Co., who have been increasing 
the advertising and promoting the sale of their own brand 
lines, with considerable success reported. Macy’s is now 
offering its own branded lines to stores in other cities. 

Although definite figures are not available, individual 
druggists report a definite increase in sales of former loss 
leader items, and very little resistance to the increased level 
of the minimum prices. The general opinion of retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers in the trade, seems to be 
that the individual retailer will benefit and that the sale 
of price-maintained merchandise will be spread from the 
cutters to the smaller outlets. Since we are still too close 
to the experiment and a war has intervened we do not 
know precisely what has happened or will happen, but 
hopes are fine things to entertain. 


1 See the case, Federal Trade Commission v. Great Atlantic & Pactfie 
Tea Co. 

2 Business Week, March 10, 1945 

3Q. F. Walker's statement in House of Representatives Hearing on Resale 
Price Maintenance. 

* Taken from 1945 catalogs and trade lists. 

5 Report of the annual meeting of the Association of National Advertisers 
1932. 

® See report of case Max Factor & Co. vy. C. G. 
U. 8S. Senate, Hearing on Resale Price Maintenance, 74th Congress, p 

7 These states in 1944 were Texas, Missouri, and Vermont. 

SIn Calvert Distillers Corp. v. Nussbaum Liquor Store, Inc., 166 Mise. 
342, 2 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 320 (1938) ; quoted in State Price Control Legisla 
tion, Marketing Laws Survey, 1940. 

® This is the fair trade act in the State of New York under which effective 
price maintenance can be applied. Under it a manufacturer can enter into 
a contract with one dealer fixing the resale price and on notice that price 
becomes effective with all dealers in the state who buy and sell the product 
which is the subject of the contract 

© Fair Trade and the Retail Drug Store, Druggists’ Researeh Bureau 
(1940), p. 11 


Kunsman reported in 
56 ff 


(Chapter 16 continues in the subsequent issue. ) 
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